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PREFACE 



This is a report on higher education, but from an unusual point of view. 
Much of the commentary on collegiate education comes from persons immediately 
involved in the process— from students, professors, deans, and college 
presidents,. This report is based upon the statements, of college graduates 
who, in retrospect, review their education and its role in their careers and 
personal life. 

As is the case with any study, this research has many antecedents. 

Working 20 years ago as a personal loan interviewer for a metropolitan New 
York bank, the author became convinced that, as unfortunate as money problems 
may be, the most actue distress was caused by career failures. This failure, 
too often, resulted either from no help or from' actual misdirection. Later, 
viewing the utility of the study /most closely related to this one, as presented 
in the book They Went to College; 1 ^ the author was struck with the need for 
more studies about the careers of college graduates. Fifteen years of career 
counseling, on campuses ranging from a small, coeducational liberal arts 
college in Indiana to the campus of the largest state university in California, 
impressed upon the author the dearth of usable information upon which to base 
career guidance . 

These antecedents would still be classed as ‘’concerns" had it not been for 
the willingness of Charles Y. Glock, Director of the Survey Research Center at 
the University of California at Berkeley, to help turn aspirations into reality. 
His personal interest in a definitive study of college alumni and his willing- 
ness to provide technical information and professional support to a professional 
career counselor made this research and report possible. My personal obligation 
to Charles Glock cannot be overstated. 

As is true of most projects of this magnitude, whole cohorts of colleagues 
played significant roles at different stages. Technical advice on selection 
of the sample was provided by William L, Nicholls II of the Survey Research 
Center. Mrs. D. J. Miller directed this phase of the project, aided by Ann and 
Jim Burk and Ann Stoops. The questionnaire was developed with counsel from 
both Robert E. Mitchell and Joseph Spaeth of the Survey Research Center. 

Mrs. Beth Huttman directed the project during its middle stages, super- 
vising the mailing of questionnaires and subsequent follow-up; coding, editing, 
and punching the returns; and developing the rough outline of the tables. Her 
key role in this project also cannot be overemphasized. Working closely with 
her were coding supervisors Peg Templeton and Judy Muhlf elder. 

Finally, Virginia Norris played a major role in helping develop the final 
format of the report. 

June 25 i 1967 



Robert Calvert, Jr. 
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PART Is THE GRADUATES 



The opening part provides an overview of the role of general education 
in the United States and describes the design of this study of liberal arts 
graduates. 

To provide an appropriate background setting for the study. Chapter 1 
briefly reviews the historical development of liberal education and delineates 
some of its most pressing current issues. In an age of increasing technology, 
what has happened to enrollments in the liberal arts? How has liberal education 
been affected by current political and economic demands? 

Chapter 2 outlines the design and conduct of the study of liberal arts 
alumni. It describes the research rationale, the characteristics of the 
cooperating educational institutions and individual alumni, and the method 
of contact. What measures were taken to help insure a representative group 
of liberal arts institutions from the standpoints of size, quality, and type 
of control? How were these distinguishing criteria interrelated? What portion 
of the contacted alumni responded? What, if any, bias was injected by the 
existence of non-respondents? 



Chapter 1: The Changing Role of Liberal Education 



For colleges a m3 universities in the United States, conditions have 
seldom been more favorable. Their financial problems are being met by * 
increasing billions of dollars of state and federal support, aid from private 
foundations, rising returns on endowments, and the economic benefits of 
operating with near -maximum enrollments. Their academic standards are aided 
by the bins full of applications from young men and women who from early 
childhood have been engaged in a great national competition to gain admission 
to the best possible college. Their faculty and staff recruitment benefits 
from a new mood of respect for the academic life, aided no little by full 
professorships which pay near Madison-Avenue-level salaries. 

Where time can be spared from actions necessary to operate the basic 
educational program and from essential public contacts, the presidents of our 
colleges and universities and their top assistants focus attention on new 
building programs, on development of new research or service institutes, on 
complying with reports to account for funds received in the past and stimulating 
awards of new monies in the future or on attempting to analyse the student 

mores of today. 



The* colleges are concerned about what happens after graduation to their 
alumni, but this concern has a low action priority. Furthermore, so little 
research has been done in this area that substantive action, let alone discussion, 
is difficult. Their students, in turn, have been so preoccupied with the 
frenzied dash to gain admission to college that often little thought has been 
given to the life which follows. Here, too, planting is handicapped by lack 

of knowledge. 



Interest is developing in the use mtfde of the national manpower resource 
-represented by the college graduate, but this interest is more a tide than a 
torrent. In The American Co llege, Sanford pointed out that "there is a 
remarkable discrepancy between the wide public acceptance of the value of 
college education and the paucity of demonstrated knowledge that it does some 
good."! 1 ) A foundation official cited better measurement and documentation of 
the outcomes of college education as one of four areas now most appropriate for 
foundation support. He noted: "In promotional literature colleges and 

universities boast about the achievements of their alumni, but rarely are the 
claims supported by more than conjecture or piecemeal data. V ' 



Even professional schools collect little meaningful information about the 
subsequent activities of their graduates. Gordon and Howell have pointed out: 
"Relatively few business schools know very much about the careers their 
graduates follow, and they lose contact with students very quickly after 

graduati on . " ' • 3 ) 



This repo-'i:, then, seeks to help bridge the gap in knowledge about the 
effects of college education by reporting a survey of 11,000 college graduates 
regarding their education, their careers, and their lives. The survey was 
supported by a grant from the Cooperative Research Branch of the U.S. Office 
of Education and was aided by a supplementary grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
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of New York. For these grants and for the cooperation of 100 representative 
colleges and universities drawn from all areas of the country, we express our 
deep gratitude. 

To focus upon alumni whose experiences might he the most useful, it was 
decided to limit the study to graduates who majored in liberal arts. The 
survey was limited to male graduates in order to maximize the response from 
those who had embarked on full-time careers. 

Historically, liberal education has been, the cornerstone of: .American higher 
education. Even today, three-fourths of all colleges and universities offer 
degree programs in liberal. arts, and approximately 40 percent of all male 
baccalaureate graduates receive their degrees in the liberal arts. 

The career patterns of liberal arts alumni present more of an enigma 
to the concerned educator than do the career patterns of graduates from 
professional programs. Obviously, the liberal arts graduate finds no 
clear career pattern laid out before him. Thus it is in this area, where 
information is most needed, that this survey seeks to make its contribution. 



The Historical Role of Liberal Education 



The term "liberal arts" is derived from the Latin artes liberales , the 
higher arts, which in early Roman times were accessible only to freemen 
(liberi) . But the tradition of liberal education dates back at least to 
Greece, to Plato and his Academy with its devotion to truth and learning 
for their own sake. Even then, there were parallel and often competing ideas 
of the goals of learning. Pythagoras and his followers were concentrating 
upon the study of mathematics and astronomy, while the Sophists were concerned 
with instructions in such useful subjects as rhetoric. As Clark Kerr points out: 



The modern academican likes to trace his intellectual fore- 
bears to the groves of Academe; but the modern university 
with its professional schools and scientific institutes 
might lobk equally to the Sophists and the Pythagoreans... 
The 'Two Cultures' or the 'Three Cultures' are almost as. 
old as culture itself.' ' 



The great medieval universities of Europe helped to perpetuate these 
diverse educational outlooks.. The University of Paris became a leader in 
the study of the classics, philosophy, and theology, and established a pattern 
for the early development of Oxford and Cambridge along the lines of the 
liberal arts tradition. Salerno and Bologna were the professional centers, 
excelling in medicine and law. 



In England, Francis Bacon argued for a utilitarian approach to education 
and decried the pursuit of learning for its own sake. This attitude was 
later strongly opposed by one of history's most eloquent defenders of liDeral 
education, Cardinal Newman, who declared: "Knowledge is capable of being its* 

own end. Such is the constitution of the human mind, that any kind of know- 
ledge, if it really be such, is its own reward. "( 5 ) University education, 
Newman said: 
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. • .alms at raising the intellectual tone of society, at 
cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, 
at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed, 
aims to popular aspirations at giving enlargement and sobriety 
to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political powers, and refining the intercourse of priva e 
life.... /it prepares a man^ to fill any Pg?t with credi , 
ana to master any subject with facility. v ' 



The nine colleges of Colonial America strongly reflected the views of 
Newman and of the Oxford of his times. "They offered little or no opportunity 
for specialization, taught little science, and their faculty members engaged 
in little research.”^' . When modem languages and natural sciences entered 
the curriculum in the early part of the nineteenth century, many students 
avoided them as inferior substitutes for Greek, Latin, mathematic , an 
philosophy. Almost all the students used college as a gateway to care 
the ministry, law, and medicine. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century, a number of factors influenced 
higher education. The scientific revolution was having its effect upon the 
university curriculum and upon the development of research, first in the 
German universities and then elsewhere. In America the great liberal arts 
institutions such as Harvard and Johns Hopkins broadened their scope and 
developed facilities for professional specialization. The agrarian cone 
of the country and the interests of both federal and state governments in 
expanded educational opportunity culminated in the passage of the Morrill 
Act in 1862 laying the foundation for the great network of land -grant 
colleges and adversities across America. Agriculture, engineering, and mining 
tS ttei"e in the cmriculum beside the liberal arts. While elementary 
and secondary school teachers first prepared at special two-year normal 
schools, before long many colleges, ; including liberal arts institution, were 
devoting a considerable portion of their energies to students seeking 
preparation for teaching careers. Even traditional liberal arts fields under- 
went transformation. The natural sciences— zoology, geology, botany— were 
added to the classical fields of mathematics and astronomy. The social 
sciences-political science, economics, psychology-developed as ^stinc 
disciplines instead of components of philosophy or history. 
gone when one broadly-educated professor could teach courses in philosophy, 
mathematics, and biology. Specialization and achievement 
field became increasingly important for faculty appointment and promotion. 

As Schmidt observed: "The Yale catalog for 1829 managed to : *** f D 

four-year course of study in one page; in 1955 it took two hundred pages to 

list the undergraduate fields of study. ' * 

Despite these changes, the liberal arts continued as the cornerstone of 
American higher education. In 1955 , John Millett was saying: 



Hot in nearly one hundred years lias the appreciation of the 
need for a liberal education been more widespread in education 
circles .. .Today there is a new desire to make a liberal 
education meaningful. . . . Scientific in quiry has had its field.dag 

(emphasis added) . 
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Around the same time, President Kappel of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company was speculating: "It seems to me almost certain that a great expansion 

of liberal arts education lies immediately ahead. ' 

Before the end of 1957, Russia had launched both Sputnik and the Space 
Age. The resultant enormous spurt in emphasis on science and technology 
affected the liberal arts. By 1963, IBM's Thomas Watson was warning: 

. . .the events of the past six years have had an impact on 
eudcation which should concern us all; in the blazing light 
of man-made comets, the continuing need for an appropriate /y\ 
balance between science and humanities has been blotted out. 

What, then, is the role of the liberal arts college in the modern world? 
How will general education evolve in the years ahead? It is hoped that 
studies such as this one will help provide accurate information on the present- 
day relevance of liberal education and a basis for more informed speculation 
about its role in future American history. 



The Sheepskin Explosion and the Liberal Arts 

As higher education has become more diverse and complex, it has also 
absorbed a spectacular rise in enrollments. Between 1870 and 1940 our national 
population tripled— but the number of college students was multiplied 19 times. 
Between 1940 and 1962, the median years of /education completed by men between 
18 and 64 years old rose from 7*7 to 12.1 , and twice as many men 25 years 
and older had completed four years of college.'' Moreover, these trends 
appear likely to continue well into the future. Statistical projections 
suggest that between the years i960 and 2000, the percentage of 22-year- 
olds with bachelor's degrees will double, while the percentage of 25-year- 
olds with master's degrees will .triple, and the percentage of 28-year-olds 
with c jet orates will quadruple.^ 

What impact has this rapid growth rate had on enrollments in the liberal 
arts? Has the growth occurred primarily in professional and technical fields. 

The data in Table 1-1 show that enrollments in liberal arts fields have 
remained remarkably constant over the past six decades. The percentage of 
college graduates with liberal arts majors dropped from 42.7 percent m 
1001-05 to a mid-period 36.7 -percent in 1931-35 and then climbed back up to 
44 6 percent in 1961-62. The sharpest losses occurred in the humanities and 
arts, which declined over the period from 25-3 percent to 14.5 percent, with 
foreign languages showing the greatest loss in these disciplines (12.2 o . 
percent). The greatest gains occurred in the social sciences, up from 3*o 
percent to 15.2 percent. The natural sciences held fairly steady, with a 
decline in chemistry counterbalanced by an increase in physical sciences and 

mathematics. (Table 1-1 is on page 6.) 

Fields outside the liberal arts remained relatively constant in total 
enrollments (down from 57-3 to 55*4 percent) but exhibited sharp shifts by 
subject area. Education climbed from 0.4 to 25.4 percent, business and 
commerce from 0.2 to 12.9 percent, and engineering from 3-3 to 8.6 percent. 

The sharpest declines were in health fields, from 33*2 to 3*0 percent, and 
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TABLE 1-1 

Trends in Bachelor’s and First Professional Degrees by Major Fields, 1961-1962 



1901-05 



1931-35 



1961-62 



Natural Science 


13.33 


10.43 


12.4$ 


Chemistry 


3.7 


2.9 


2.1 


Physical science 


3.7 


3.0 


5.5 


Earth science 


1.1 


10.0 


0.4 


Biological science 


4.8 


3.5 


:4.4 


Psychology 


0.33 


1.3$ 


2.5$ ■ 


Social Science 


3.83 


8.93 


15.23 


Economics 


1.0 


3.2 


2.2 


History 


2.4 


2.9 


4.6 


Other Social Science 


0.4 


2.8 


8.4 


♦ 

Humanities and Arts 


25. 356 


16.1$ 


14.5$ 

6.9 


English 


7.0 


6.2 


Foreign Language 


12.2 


5.3 


2.1 


Philosophy 


4.9 


1.8 


’ 2.0 


Fine arts- 


1.2 . 


2.8 


3.5 


Sub-total for Liberal Arts 


42.7$ 


36.7$ 


44.6$ 


Engineering 


3.33 


8.0$" 


8.63 


Applied Biology 


0 

ro 


OJ 

• 


^1 

00 


Agriculture 


0.2 


l>9 


1.6 


Home Economics 


— 


2.3 


1.1 


Health Fields 


33.2$ 


7.0$ 


3.0$ 


Medicine 


18.6 


3.6 




• Dentistry 


8.0 


1.4 




Other Health Fields 


6.6 


2.0 


3.0 


Business and Commerce 


OJ 

• 

0 


6.9$ 


12.9$ 


Education 


0.43 


20.1$ 


25.43 



& 
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TABLE 1-1 (Continued) 



Other Fields 
Law 

Other professions 
All other 

Sub-total for' Non-Liberal 



TOTAL 



1901-05 

20 . 0 # 

11.2 

0.1 

8.7 

Arts 57j3|> 

100 . 0 # 



1931-35 


1961-62 


17.1# 


2.8$ 


6.1 


0.1 


2.2 


0.2 


8.8 


2.5 


63.3# ■ 


55. *4 


100.0# 


100.0# 



Sources: Dael Wolfle, America's Resources of Specialized Talent (New York: 

Harper, 195*0 > PP- 292-293. 

Earned Degrees Conferre d, 1961-1962 , U. S. Office of Education 
Circular No l 719 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1963). 



law, from 11.2 to 0.1 percent. Projections to 1975 suggest that these major 
trends will continue over the next decade.^ ' 



Current Problems in Liberal Education 

Liberal arts education, while it continues to attract ^0 percent of all 
undergraduate students, faces a number of problems which prompted this inquiry. 

Conflict between general and scientific education . In his controversial 
1959 Rede lecture at Cambridge, C.P. Snow pointed out that the "intellectual 
life, of the whole of western society is increasingly being split into two 
polar groups... at one pole we have the literary intellectuals (and) at the^^j 
other scientists, and as the most representative, the physical scientists. 

This polarization affects the sometimes-uneasy union of the sciences with other 
majors within the liberal arts college. The Dean of that unstable campus 
federation known as the College of Arts and Sciences often looks upon the 
Chairman of the powerful Department of Chemistry with the same deference which 
the President of a land-grant university pays to the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture. Conflicts between the science and the other segments of the 
College may arise over the relative emphasis of scientific subjects . in the 
curriculum, over basic courses provided for non-majors, and over the depth 



required in programs for majors, not to mention the inevitable competition 
for space, faculty, and research funds. 

Pressure for early specialization . Barzun notes: 

.•.the best colleges are being invaded, not to say dispossessed, 
by the advance agents of the professions, by men who want to 
seize upon the young recruit as soon as may be and train him 
in a ’tangible salable skill’... The undergraduate who can assist 
his instructor in the instructor’s research, the youth who 
can get an essay published in a journal, the senior whose 
program is half made up of graduate courses— these are the 
models for envy and emulation. 0?he liberal arts college] ... 
will find that the secondary school has added a year or two to 
its present curriculum: that the graduate school has kid- 

napped all the college juniors and seniors into its depart- 
ments. All that will be left in college is the dean, and he 
is the most expendable of creatures.'- 

This is not a new problem. In 19^7, a Presidential Commission on Higher 
Education noted that /'the unity of liberal education has been splintered by 
overspecialization. ” ' ' 

Some have assumed that specialization and general education can be 
combined, without loss to either. For example, Gordon and Howell say: 

Business looks to the colleges to give it generalists and special- 
ists, if possible, embodied in the same person... If these courses 
are properly planned and well taught, no liberal arts college should 
be reluctant to accept them in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a liberal arts degree. 1 

Many skeptics, however, feel it is impossible to add both breadth and depth 
to the curriculum without expanding its length. 









Withdrawal of faculty members from students . The increased availability 
of research funds from the federal government and the foundations during the 
past two decades has tended to shift the focus of much university activity 
from undergraduate teaching to sponsored research. The separation of students 
and faculty is accentuated also by the large classes used to cope with the 
related problems of rapidly-increasing enrollments, higher faculty salaries, 
and fewer teaching hours per week. The gulf between undergraduate student 
and researcher-teacher is most marked in the liberal arts college. In many 
scientific and professional fields faculty are somewhat closer to undergraduate 
students, who are viewed as future colleagues in a close professional 



fraternity. 



Faculty focus on research has obvious effects upon the liberal arts 
curriculum. Cowley wonders where the liberal arts colleges will obtain 
teachers /broad enough in their outlook to teach within a general education 
program. Columbia College reports it is "difficult to persuade enough 
young faculty members to devote time — let along enthusiasm- -to th^teaching 
of an important part of the ’Contemporary Civilization’ course."' ' 
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The emphasis on the public service role of higher education . Involvement 
in the economic development of their state is a relatively new departure for 
colleges and universities. Some university presidents take almost a chamber 
of commerce pride in the industries which now fringe the borders of their 
campus. Many members of state legislaturers are clearly more impressed with 
excellence in training for animal husbandry, highway design, and electronics 
chan in early English dialects, woodwind harmony, or .non-western languages. 

This emphasis detracts from the status of liberal arts and its own long-range 
contribution to society. 

The poor' quality of many liberal arts colleges . As the president of one 
top-flight institution said, "There is nothing quite as bad as a poor liberal 
arts college.* 1 Unfortunately, no college program is easier to administer, 
finance, equip, and house than liberal arts. The bottom several hundred 
liberal arts colleges in the United States demand a "raison d’etra." They 
offer a program with little of the intellectual atmosphere essential for a 
liberal education. Their faculty lacks real capacity to teach in the great 
tradition of liberal education, their curriculum is unimaginative, and their 
libraries are small or inappropriate. Even their teacher preparation programs 
often are vastly inferior to similar curricula at the frequently-damned used- 
to-be teachers colleges. These weak liberal arts institutions find it difficult 
to improve and almost as impossible to die. 

Liberal arts useful only as pre -professional education . In 1964 the 
Office of Graduate and Career Plans at Harvard University reported that more 
of its senior class entered graduate school than went directly into business 
and industry. This highlights the growing tendency to consider liberal arts 
training as preliminary in nature, rather than as terminal education. If 
this judgment becomes more universal, it will have a profound effect on the 
design of liberal education. 

The value of liberal arts as preparation for nonprofessional positions 
remains a puzzle which existing information does not solve. It appears that 
some employers who favor "liberal arts graduates" actually mean that the 
particular job requires no special training. In a book extolling the merits 
of liberal education, the head of a major corporation was quoted as saying: 
"...the real professional school of /business is found directly in the field 
of industrial and commercial life."'' ' Yet this president’s corporation 
recruited graduates only at the business school of the college where I served 
as placement officer. 

Long-range employment demand for college graduates . During the years 
that our alumni respondents were students, dire predictions were made about 
future employment prospects for college graduates. 

We are likely to educate, particularly in the post-graduate area, 
many more men and women than can earn a living in the field in 
which they have chosen to be educated, and too often anywhere also, 
and we shall find that, embittered with their frustration, these 
surplus graduates will turn upon society and the Government, more 
effectively and better armed in their destructive wrath by the 
education we have given them. (23) 
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Seymour Harris noted that the economy had Vbsorbed only 2.7 million college 
graduates between 1870 and 19^0 and concluded that it could not assimilate 
10 million more between 19^0 and 1968.'^"*' He said (emphasis his): 

Gt is] essential that the promised excess of supply of ^ 
educated men and women over demand in the desired positions 
be advertised widely and the serious political, social, and 
economic repercussions be generally known . Otherwise, our 
country will suffer greatly both from unemployment and low 
income in the learned profesions. . . 

If the output of the colleges is to be absorbed, the graduate 
will have to be satisfied with openings not formerly acceptable... 

It will require a revolution in attitudes of college-trained men 
and women if the occupational downgrading of college-trained , 
personnel is not to have serious social and political effects/ 

Ten years later, Havighurst noted "the fact that there have been more 
jobs for college graduates than there have been qualified!’ people to 

fill those jobs has had the effect of expanding enrollmant . l) He predicted 
a surplus of college graduates beginning in i960, however, and estimated the 
oversupply by.-’ 1980 at between 10. and 50 percent. 

It is too early to assess Havighurst’ s conclusions, but those of Harris 
have proven pessimistic. He failed to anticipate the marked increase in 
business recruitment and the utilization of college alumni in sales and 
administrative positions, the growth of schools and educational techniques 
which required many new cohorts of teachers, and the manpower implications 
of the national defense effort including the wars in Korea and Vietnam and 
the Race for Space. In all fairness to Harris, it should be pointed out that 
the availability of college graduates has itself created an.'.increase in 
demand: as employers sensed they could hire college graduates, more job 

openings were stamped "college degree required. 

In short, employment conditions of the past few decades have provided an 
ideal economic climate for the alumni included in this study. 

These, then, are some of the problems facing general education today. 

The purpose of this report is to provide background to aid in their solution. 



Chapter 2: Research Rationale and Techniques 



a) 



Ms chapter describes the design and execution of the survey upon 
which this report is based. It begins by reviewing several basic decisions 
which shaped the study design. Then it defines the populations of schools 
and graduates selected, examines trends and correlations in these popula- 
tions, introduces several key distinctions among the schools, outlines the 
sampling and field work methods, and presents an evaluation of the completed 
sample. To reduce the detail here, more complete information on the selec- 
tion of the sample studied, the response rate, and other technical details 
appear in Appendix A. 



Hie Study Design 

Hie primary objectives of this study were to examine the career patterns 
of liberal arts alumni and their roles in a society marked by a heavy empha- 
sis on science and specialized skills. For these purposes, a national sample 
of graduates was surveyed, with special emphasis on their occupational exper- 
iences and satisfactions and on their evaluations of their college training 
as seen from current perspectives. Such information, it was felt, would 
prove valuable to college officials who develop or revise liberal arts pro- 
grams, to high school and college counselors who advise students regarding 
educational and career plans, to employers who hire (or specifically avoid 
hiring) liberal arts graduates, and to national leaders concerned with the 
utilization of manpower resources. Judging from individual comments on the 
questionnaires, the information would also prove of special interest to the 
graduates themselves. 

Since a primary focus was to be on occupational adjustment, an early 
decision was made to restrict the survey to male graduates. Virtually all 
would be engaged in, or preparing for, full-time careers, and this would pro- 
vide a common base of experience and interest about which they could be ques- 
tioned. While a comparable study of women graduates would undoubtedly have 
proved interesting, its greater complexities suggested that it should not be 
attempted in the same survey. V 2 ' 

Hie study was further limited to graduates of the post-World War II 
period. Many changes had occurred during the war both in the occupational 
structure and in the vocational significance of higher education, thus making 
the experiences of earlier graduates less relevant to present day concerns. 
Very recent graduates, those who had been out of college less than five years 
also were excluded, as large numbers would be in graduate or professional 
school or in temporary military service. 

Since the study was to be conducted in 1963* this narrowed the relevant 
classes to those between 19^6 and 1958* Hiree classes spanning this period 
were chosen for study, those of 19*$> 1953 > and 1958* Five, ten, and fifteen 
years after graduation, these classes would provide cross-sections of alumni 
from early to middle stages of career development. 



To make comparisons "between these classes most meaningful, however, it 
was necessary to insure at least some rough comparability in the type and 
q uali ty of education they received. Between 1948 anti 1958, several new 
colleges emerged, some formerly technical institutions established liberal 

programs, and existing liberal arts colleges grew at differing rates. 
Thus, if a separate sample were drawn for each year, each fully representa- 
tive of all male liberal arts graduates in that year, the three samples 
would differ not only in number of years since graduation but also in the 
institutions where they were trained. To overcome this problem, only those 
colleges and universities which granted liberal arts degrees in all three 
years were included. The 1953 sample was then chosen to be representative 
of all male liberal arts graduates of those institutions in that year, and 
the 1948 and 1958 samples were selected solely for comparability as explained 
in the description of sampling below. 

This design has important consequences for the interpretation of tables 
presented in this report. First, it must be recognized that none of the 
three sauries is. wholly representative of all male liberal arts graduates 
in that year. In particular, each emits graduates of emerging and submerg- 
ing institutions and of those which established or abolished liberal arts 
programs during this period. Second, trends observed over the ten-year 
period must be recognized as trends within comparable samples of graduates 
from the s«™> set of institutions . These need not correspond to trends among 
all tiwIp liberal arts graduates since the latter also would reflect changes 
in the population of institutions offering liberal arts degrees as well as 
differential growth rates among those granting liberal arts degrees through- 
out the period. 



Definitions of the Populations 

The population of liberal arts institutions was first restricted to 
accredited colleges and universities within the continental^ United States, 
Alaska excluded, which awarded bachelor’s degrees to men in each of the aca- 
demic years 1947-48, 1952-53, and 1957-58A3J Then liberal arts institutions 
were identified within this set. 



Liberal arts institutions were identified by their awarding of bachelor’s 
degrees in distinctively liberal arts subjects rather than by the occasion- 
a l ly , misleading self— descriptions contained in college catalogs and announce 
ments .\4] Six subject matter fields were selected as readily identifiable 
as part of a liberal arts curriculum. These were: (l) English; (2) fine and 

applied arts; ( 3 ) foreign languages and literature; (4) philosophy; (5) P s y~ 
chology; and (6) social science, here defined as history, sociology, or poxit- 
ical science. Degrees in science and mathematics were not considered, since 
they are frequently granted by purely technical institutions. Only colleges 
and universities which awarded bachelor’s degrees in at least three of the 
six designated fields were counted as liberal arts institutions, and a school 
had to qualify in 1947-48, 1952-53, and 1957-58 to be included . \?) In total, 
412 colleges and universities were identified which satisfied all criteria 
for the study. 

The population of liberal arts graduates also was delineated in two steps. 
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Initially, this population was defined as 
kl2 literal arts institutions in the three 



all males who graduated from the 
selected academic years with majors 



in the following subjects: 



Anatomy 
Anthropology 
Art or art history 
Biology and other bio-science 
fields 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English 

Foreign languages and 
literature 

General programs in Humanities, 
social sciences or sciences 
Geography 
History 

February and August graduates as well as 
June were included. 



Mathematics 

Music or music history 
Physics 

Philosophy or logic 
Physiology 

Pre -medical or pre-dental 

Political science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Speech or drama 

Zoology 

Other interdisciplinary majors 
which are combinations of the 
above 

those who received their degrees in 



When additional information was received frcm the sample of schools and 
from the graduates themselves, the definition was further refined to exclude; 
(l) foreign students no longer living in the United States; (2) graduates 
whose degrees clearly were obtained in a non-liberal arts program, such as 
chemistry graduates of an engineering curriculum; and (3) persons who died. ^ 
before the summer of 1963. Graduates who completed a double major m a 1 e 
rai°arts subject in combination with a non-liberal arts field, such as eco- 
nomics and business administration, were included unless their ^estionnaire 
reported the non-liberal arts field as their prmaxy field of training. 



An Overview of the Populations 

Before presenting sampling and field work methods, a brief overview of 
the total male liberal arts population is appropriate. This analysis, which 
isTbased on information available from Earned Degrees Conferr ^ and similar. 
published sources, serves three related purposes. First, it introduces sev- 
eral distinctions among the schools which are employed throughout the analy- 
sis. Second, it provides more complete information about the proportion of 
liberal arts degrees granted by various types of institutions than is aval - 
ab3e from the sample data analyzed in the remainder of the report. And third, 
it identifies trends in the populations which were intentionally removed to 
provide a comparable sample in each year. 

In total 59,291 liberal arts bachelor’s degrees were granted to men in 
loi * Q hy the kl2 institutions in the school population. In 1953, the num er 
of such degrees declined slightly to 5^,075, *>ut it rose sharply to 71,925 
in 1958. This represented a 21 percent increase over the ten-year period. 

The pattern of growth did not proceed evenly in all types ‘ 

Important trends summarised in Table 2-1 are found by type of administrative 

control, school size, and academic quality. 



o 



TABLE 2-1 



Liberal Arts Graduates in the Po pulation by 
Control . ■ Size T and Quality of the College 



Percent of Liberal Arts 
Colleges Graduates In: 



Control, Size, 
and Quality 

Control 

Public- state 
Public-municipal 
Roman Catholic 
Private-Protestant 
Private- secular 



N yjriber Percent 1948 



117 


28.4# 


32.8#> 


40 


11 


2.7 


7-1 ) 


44 


10.6 


8.2 


8 


137 


33.3 


15.2] 


52 


103 


25.6 


36,7 ) 



1252 ■ 




1258 




34.7ft 
4.7 J 


39 




4o 


11.5 


12 


10.3 


1.0 


16.1 7 
33.0 ) 


49 


15.71 

27.6) 


43 



Size 

Small 
Medium 
Large 



168 


40.8# 


14.5$ 


30 


109 


26.4 


15. -5 


56 


13.6 


15.61 


38 


52 


12.6 


22.3) 


12 


2.9 


9- 5\ 


i ^ 


15 


3.7 


22.6 ) 



Under 1,000 

1.000 - 2,499 
2,500 - 4,999 

5.000 - 9,999 

10.000 - 13 >999 

14.000 and over 




Ilf j 3^ 
li ! 1 40 

16 !o] 25 



Quality 




.27-30 


High 


24-26 




22-23 


Medium 


19-21 




16-18 




14-15 


Low 


7-13 





Total = 100# 



34 


8.2 


23 M 


24 


20.0# 


20 


4l 


10.0 


18.0) 




15 .1-) 




40 


9*7 


14.3 > 


44 


14.2 [ 


44 


52 


12.6 


12.2) 


14.6 ) 


72 


17.5 


12.1) 


32 


13.6) 


36 


59 


14.3 


!0.2> 


9-3 } 


114 


27.7 


9*6 ) 




13-2 ) 




412 


(412) 


(59,291) 




(56,075) 





17-7# 18 
15 *5 ) 
15.2 \ 44 
13.4) 44 

18 *7 \ 38 
10.7 > J 
13 . 8 ] 



(71,925) 



Administrative control was determined by reference to the Educati on 
Directory* Part III. Higher Education for the appropriate years.W Five 
types of control were distinguished: state, municipal, Roman Catholic, 

Protestant, and private secular. For most of the analysis, however, these 
are grouped into three broader categories of public (state and municipal;, 
Roman Catholic, and private (Protestant and private secular). 



One major trend observed in Table 2-1 is the growing importance of pub- 
lic institutions (state and municipal) in the preparation of liberal arts 
graduates. In 1948, they accounted for 40 percent of the liberal arts 
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degrees received by men, “but in 1958 their proportion of the total had. in- 
creased to 46 percent. Homan Catholic institutions also increased their 
Proportion of the total between these two dates, from 8 percent to 10 per- ^ 
cent, while the private colleges and universities experienced a «lat ( 
absolute) decrease, from 52 to 1*3 percent. A closer look at ^figures 
indicates that the increase in public school graduates is explained by th 
rapidly expanding state colleges and universities, while the declining pro 
duction of the private institutions occurred in the private secular schools. 

The size of an institution may be measured in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing upon one’s purpose. In this study, size was taken primarily as an indi- 
cator of the total social and intellectual climate of a campus, and, -or 
purpose^ total student enrollment seemed the best measure . The count included, 
therefore, part-time as well as full-time students, and both those at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. AH classifications by size in this report 
refer to the fall enrollment for 1952-53, the middle year of the three chosen 
for investigation.™ In sane tables, a six-level classification ^ Presented, 
but in most only three levels of size are employed: small (under 2,500 stu 

dents); medium (2,500 to 9,999 students); and large (10,000 students or more). 

When this trichotomy is employed, 30 percent of the 1948 male literal 
arts graduates are found to have received their degrees from small institu 
tions, 38 percent from medium-sized schools, and 32 percent from large univer 
sities In 1958, the proportions graduating from small and mecnum-sized 
insti tutions hS* increased to 3* and to percent, respectively, while the large 
universities now accounted for only 25 percent of the total. ^^oil- 
relative decline occurred among the very largest schools, those with enroll 
ments of 14,000 or more. Iheir proportion of the total male literal arts 
graduates decreased from 23 percent in 1948 to only 16 percent in 1958. 

g similar trend was observed by academic quality. Ibis was measured by 
an index originally developed by Lazarsfeld and Thielens ^d mo^ ie^here^ 
for a somewhat different time period and population of institutions A ) While 
full details have been deferred to Appendix A, it may be sufficient here to 
note that the index is based on six factors: (l) total number of 

the school library; (2) number of library books per student, (3) total 
budget per student; (4) percentage of Fh.D. s on the faculty, (5) tuiti 
charges, with separate scales for public and private institutions; and ( ) 
proportion of al^ni who received selected academic distinctions. result- 

ing index scores generally have been grouped into three categories, labeled 
high (27 to 30 points), medium (19 to 26 points), and low (less than 19 P°i" ts ) • 
Since the cutting points were chosen simply for convenience ox analysis, the 
resulting categories must be seen merely as arbitrary growings on acontinu- 
ous scale, not as synonyms for more than adequate, adequate, and less th 

adequate quality. 

As measured by this index, low-quality institutions increased ^eir pro- 
duction of male liberal arts graduates most. In 1948, they accounted for 3 
Dercent of the total; in 1958, they accounted for 38 percent. High quaiity 
institutions evidenced a proportionate decline from 24 to 18 p«e«*, reject- 
ing major policy decisions by several first-rank universities to restrict 
their growth during this period. While this and the foregoing trend might 
Sffer somewhat if changes in quality and size during the te "7«^.P® r ^ s Vere 
taken into account, they do suggest that the most rapid growth during this 
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general period of expansion was taking place among institutions at the lower 
ends of the quality and size spectrums . 

As would he expected, control, size, and quality proved to he related 
characteristics. Since the same relationships appear in the sample, it is 
Important to remain aware of them in drawing interpretations frcm tables 
where they are employed. As shown in Table 2-2, for example, none of the 



TABLE 2-2 



College Size and Quality by Cont rol: Population 



[ Size and Quality Catholic 



Control 

Public 



Size 

Under 1,000 l 

1.000 - 2,499 > 
2,500 - 4,999 1 

5.000 - 9,999 ) 

10,000 and over 



Small 

Medium 

Large 



• 32* 


13* 


32 


29 


13 


24 


23 


21 


- 


13 



Private 



57 * 

2k 

9 

6 

4 



Quality 




27“30 

24-26] 


High 


22-23] 


’ Medium 


19 - 21 ) 
• 16 - 18 ] 




14-15? 


• Low 


7-13J 





-* 


6 * 


11 * 


5 


10 


11 




1.6 


8 


5 


15 


13 


20 


16 


18 


20 


9" 


16 


50 


28 


23 



Total = 100* (44) (128) ( 2l *° ) 



Catholic schools was classified as "large" or of "high" quality by the proce- 
dures just described, and of the remaining colleges and universities, the 
private institutions tend to be smaller than the public institutions. 

Perhaps the most important relationship, however, is that between size 
and duality shown in Table 2-3. Although there are exceptions, the larger 
schools generally are higher in. quality. As a result, when graduates of 
large schools are compared with graduates of small schools, it must be recog- 
nized that they also tend to differ in the quality of the institutions where 
they were trained. (Table 2-3 is on page 17* ) 
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TABLE 2-3 

College Quality by Size ; Population 





Under 


1,000' 


Quality 


j.,000 


2-^99 


27-30 High 


6# 


5# 


24-2 6) 


5 


8 


22-23? Medium 


5 


9 


I9-21J 


11 


13 


16-18S 


21 


10 


14-15} Low 


16 


17 


7-13; 


36 


38 


Total * 100# 


(168) 


(109) 



Size 






2,500- 


5,000- 


10,000 


4*222 


2x292 


and over 


9 # 


15 # 


19 # 


16 


12 


30 


7 


21 


26 


18 


13 


11 


25 


19 


7 


12 


10 


7 


13 


10 


* ^ 


(56) 


( 52 ) 


( 2 T) 



Sampling Methods 

Die sampling methods were designed to meet several objectives. First, 
the samplewas to include approximately 100 of the U2 liberal arts institu- 
tions im the school population. Second, approximately 6 ,000 male liberal arts 
graduates of these schools were to be drawn for each the 
selected. Third, the sample of graduates for the middle year (1952-53) was 
to be representative of all graduates in the student population 
Fourth, the samples for the remaining two years were to be drawn for compare 
bility with this middle year, each containing approximately the same numbers 
of graduates frcm the same 100 institutions* 

The initial sampling ratios were intentionally 'set higher than required, 
aimed at securing 105 schools and approximately T,400 graduates in each year. 
This was done to allow flexibility in drawicg the final sample in accordance 
with the last objective, and in anticipation that saae schools might refuse 
to cooperate and that some graduates might prove unreachable because of a 
lack of current addresses. 

The 412 institutions in the population were first divided into two main 
groups^those with more than 100 liberal arts graduates in 1952-53 as reported 
in Earned Degrees Conferred and those with 100 or less. Both the large and 

S were S an stratified by their control (public, private, and 
Catholic) and by their quality scores. The divisions by strata are described 
in Technical Note 2 in Appendix A. 

Sampling within strata proceeded differently for the small and 
schools. The small institutions were chosen hy simple randan sampling with 
equal probability per school until the desired number of graduates was reache 
All graduates of the chosen schools in each of the three years were then in- 
cluded in the preliminary sample. 



o 
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The large schools were drawn by systematic random sampling with proba- 
bility proportionate to their numbers of liberal arts graduates in 1952-53* 

Bien approximately equal numbers of their graduates in each year were selected 
from each school, 68 from each Roman Catholic institution and 75 from the 
others. When the procedure designated the same institution twice, a double 
sample of its graduates was taken in each year. This method of sampling in- 
sured that all schools with large numbers of liberal arts graduates were in- 
cluded while the representativeness of the sample was maintained. 

Of the 105 colleges and universities selected by the foregoing methods, 

98 agreed to participate. Of the seven which declined, two did so early 
enough that a randomly chosen alternate from the same stratum could be drawn 
and contacted. Only one of these two alternates agreed to participate at 
this late date, bringing the total to 99 institutions. One additional college, 
a Roman Catholic institution, was initially invited as a replacement for a 
school which later agreed to participate in the study. While the alternate 
might then have been dropped, preliminary returns indicated that a somewhat 
smaller response rate might be expected from the graduates of Catholic insti- 
tutions. Final returns proved this to be true. The alternate, therefore, , 
was retained in the sample to bolster the number of graduates of Catholic 
institutions, thus bringing the final total to 100 institutions. 

Administrative details of the selection of alumni frcm the cooperating 
colleges and universities varied but generally took one of two courses . Either 
information was requested for all liberal arts graduates of the three selected 
years of a list of such graduates was first requested, a systematic random 
sample of the required size drawn from this list, and the same information re- 
quested for those sampled. 

Five pieces of infoimation were requested for each graduate: (l) his 

name;. (2) his. last known address; (3) his undergraduate major or majors; (4) 
his undergraduate cumulative grade point average, and (5) his overall percent- 
ile score on the American Council on Education Psychological Examination or 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination. Majors were carefully reviewed to 
determine eligibility for inclusion in the study , and an attempt was made to 
eliminate foreign students no longer living in the United States by excluding 
alumni with both a foreign address and a name identifiable with the country 
in which they resided. Scores on the two psychological tests were available 
on so few graduates (12 percent) that no use was made of them in the study. 

As expected, seme losses were incurred at this point through the absence 
of current addresses. Among the oversample of 29,582 names provided by the 
schools, 4.3 percent were lost for this reason, lhis ranged from 5*1 percent 
of the 1948 graduates to 3*2 percent of those of 1958. Wherever possible, 
graduates with known addresses were used as replacements, but for some small 
colleges, where all alumni were to be included in the sample, this was not 

possible. 

As previously noted, the initial sample was overdrawn to anticipate such 
losses and to provide- flexibility in selecting the final sample of 18,000 
graduates in accordance with the study’s objectives. Reductions in the sample 
size were accomplished by randomly eliminating cases within selected strata 
and years to increase the proportionality of each year’s sample with the pop- 
ulation of the central year, 1952-53- For the large schools, these adjustments 
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were made by modifying the constant number of graduates sampled per school 
per year. For the small schools, they involved taking standard proportions 
of the available cases in each year and strata to achieve the desired numbers. 
For sane strata, the ideal numbers were not obtainable with the numbers avail- 
able. Additio nal cases then were generally drawn from adjacent strata, The 
size and nature of these departures from the ideal sample sizes may be judged 
by examining the first and second tables of Technical Note 2 in Appendix A. 



Field Operations 

In mid-November of 1963, a. questionnaire (see Appendix C) and a covering 
letter were mailed to each of the 18,004 persons in the final sample. A pre- 
paid envelope was enclosed. Second and third mailings included a fresh copy 
of the questionnaire followed in January and March of 1964 to those who had 
not responded to earlier waves . 

Two special steps were taken to reach alumni whose addresses were no 
longer current. First, all questionnaires were sent by return requested mail. 
More than. 3,000 address corrections were obtained in this manner and the ques- 
tionnaires remailed to the new addresses. Second, when a questionnaire was 
returned without a forwarding address, the school was recontacted to learn if 
a more recent address, or the address of the graduate's parents, was available. 
An additional 1,250 remailings followed from these procedures. 

Returns were accepted through June 18, 1964, when 10,877 completed and 
"% usable questionnaires had been received. The overall, crude return rate was 

60.4 percent of the 18,004 mailed. Based on evidence described in Technical 
Note 3 of Appendix A, it is estimated that of the eligible subjects who received 
a -.copy of the questionnaire , 70.2 percent replied. 



The Completed Sample 

A detailed evaluation of the final sample of completed questionnaires is 
presented in Technical Note 4 of Appendix A. Here we will merely summarize 
its conclusions . 

First, two of the major sampling aims appear to have been achieved in the 
completed sample. The individual samples for the three selected years are 
found to be closely comparable to one another, at least in their distributions 
by type of control, school size, and academic quality. In addition, these 
three samples also are found in at least general correspondence with the 1953 
population on these same characteristics, as was the intention. Graduates of 
| public institutions and of schools with less than 1,000 students are slightly 

underrepresented, but these discrepancies are not of sufficient size to greatly 
> affect tables presented in this report. 

Second, when a follow-up study was undertaken with a sample of non- 
respondents to the main questionnaire, those who were reached proved to be 
; s r ema rkably similar to the respondents on a wide range of characteristics in- 

cluding undergraduate major, undergraduate grades, occupational satisfaction, 
income, and attitudes towards liberal arts education. The non-respondents 
were, however, disproportionately employed in the private non-manufacturing 
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tv^ically in such professions as law, medicine, dentis- 
sector of the economy, typically j? survey was somewhat less success- 

try, and fiscal management. Appare ntly , thes^ey wa. ^ or pri , 

f-dl in reaching such P^ofessiona ^ SLbers in these occupations, 

tables which follow. 

aixd, it should he ^rivfsTj^e 

iMhilit^o^the^iwey^to^l^ate^app^aiBdtely ^ince^^ey 81 ^ 6 

^r/re^onU^ their alma -*« and to have -ed re^at- 
eSy since their last known address , it ^r of\em. Whether 

t* sss 'sxssxz 

Methods of Presentation 

In the chapters which foiiow, several measures 

overwhelming the reader with a p example so that they need not 

tions have been defined in this ^ °J“ cl Jification 

££ S" interested reader may consult the* 

if he desires . * 

r* °i sss-~ sts?sr. I ^^r«srl.S'«oS lU ■ 

SSts:r« sjs: - — “ - 

ra-3"-2Hr»-r 

least 5 to 10 percentage poni ^ n+prpst or to contradict a commonly held 

finding, appeared to have ^taMXCittb \ n varia bles studied 
belief. This policy explains apparent inconsistencies 

i n related sequences of tables. 

Finally, two definitional points should be stressed - a rf 

general understanding 0 ^^ d °^ t ^ 4es cribe them as they were in 1952*53, 
the colleges, such as size a q. +S’ r n r studv. Second, all references to 
the middle of the three years se spec ifi ca ily noted to the contrary, 

^iSrSerg^d“te P institution from which the alumnus received 
his bachelor's degree. 
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PART II: THEIR EDUCATION 



Before studying the careers of the liberal arts alumni, it is important 
first to examine their academic preparation. 

Chapter 3 reviews their education. In what fields did liberal arts 
alumni major, and what were the trends? From what kinds of institutions 
did they graduate? How much contact with faculty members was reported? 

How much help did alumni seek or receive from their fellow students? How 
much time was spent discussing intellectual interests with classmates? How 
hard did liberal arts students work, and were they concerned about their 
academic success? How actively did they participate in extra-curricular 
activities? How many, and which, students went on to graduate school? 

Alumni appraisal of liberal arts education is presented in Chapter 4. 
Were the graduates* courses challenging and interesting? Which courses 
did. they consider the best taught, the most difficult, the most enjoyable, 
and the most useful in a career? Were alumni satisfied with their college 
major? If not, what field would they now elect? Did their education teach 
them to express ideas clearly? Did they feel that faculty members were 
really interested in their students? Looking back did they put too much 
time and emphasis on extra-curricular activities? Would the alumni attend 
the same college again? Would they recommend a liberal arts education to a 
high school graduate of today? Finally, did those who took graduate training 
consider it to be valuable? 
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Chapter 3: The Education of Liberal Arts Graduates 



As three quarters of all our colleges and universities award degrees 
in liberal arts fields, a review of the education of liberal arts alumni 
moves us quickly into the heart of American higher education. As represented 
by the graduates included in our sample, this chapter des' ’ibes the educational 
background of today* s liberal arts alumni. It discusses in turn their 
undergraduate institution, college major, graduate study, factors related to 
academic work, influence of extra-curricular activities and sources of 
financial support. 

Type of College Attended 

Contrary to the myth that most liberal arts alumni come from small 
campuses, almost equal numbers graduated from institution with enrollments 
over 5,000 as did from those with enrollments, under 5*000 (Table 3-1/ • 



TABLE 3-1 

Types of College Attended by- Year of Graduation 



Size of College 



Under 1,000 students 

1.000- 2,^99 

2,500-4,999 

5.000- 9,999 

10,000-13,999 
l4,000 and over 

Total = 

Control 

Roman Catholic 

Public 

Private 

Total = 

Quality 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Total = 



Year 


of Graduation 




All Graduates 


1948 


1953 


1958 


12.8$ 


12.4$ 


12 . 9 $ 


12 . 9 $ 


22.2 


23.2 


21.6 


21.8 


16.3 


15-.3 


17.1 


16.5 


22.7 


22.8 


22.5 


22.7 


8.0 


8.5 


8.4 


8.0 


17.1 


17.8 


17.5 


18.0 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 0 $ 



11 . 2 $ 


1 . 03 $ 


11 . 8 $ 


11 . 7 $ 


36.8 


36.2 


36.2 


38.2 


52.0 


53.5 


52.1 


50.1 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 05 b 


21 . 2 $ 


21 . 2 $ 


21.5$ 


20.955 


45.4 


44.5 


45.4 


46.2 


33.4 


34.3 


33.1 


32 . 9 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 0 $ 


100.0$ 
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Thirty- five percent received their degrees from relatively small institutions 
with total enrollments under 2,500, 39 percent graduated from medium-sized 
institutions with enrollments from 2,500 to 9,999> and 26 percent from larger 
institutions. Since the sample for each of the three classes was drawn for 
comparability with the 1953 population, no trends, of course, are apparent. 
Eleven percent were graduates of Catholic schools, 37 percent of public 
institutions, and 52 percent of private colleges and universities. Among 
the private college graduates, 17 percent attended church-related institutions. 
Since the cutting points on the quality index were largely arbitrary, the 
proportions receiving their degrees from "high," "medium," and "low" quality 
schools have little meaning in themselves and are included only for the sake 
of completeness. 

Relationships between size and quality and control and quality were 
shown for the entire population of schools in Chapter 2. Table 3-2 presents 



TABLE 3-2 

Quality of College Attended bv Size and Control 



Quality of College 





High 


Medium 


Low 


Total 


All Graduates 


21.2$ 


45.4 


33. ^ 


100.0$ 


Size of College 


Under 1,000 


10.9$ 


14.5 


74.6 


100.0$ 


1,000-2,^99 


n.i$ 


53.4 


35.5 


100.0$ 


2,500-4,999 


30.3$ 


43.0 


26.2 


100.0$ 


5,000-9,999 


24.8$ 


37.4 


37.3 


100.0$ 


10,000-13,999 


- 


100.0 


- 


100.0$ 


l4,000 and over 
Control of College 


37*8$ 


44.2 


18 .0 


100.0$ 


Roman Catholic 




20.7 


79.3 


100 .0$ 


Public 


18.5# 


62.1 


19.4 


100.0$ 


Private 


21.1$ 


38.9 


33.4 


100.0$ 



the same date for the sample of graduates and reemphasizes the point that size 
and quality are interrelated characteristics, as are control and quality. 

As a consequence, when any of these three variables is considered singly, it 
must be recognized that its effects are likely to be intermixed with those 
of the other two. 



Undergraduate Major 

While the percentage of alumni electing individual undergraduate majors 
varied sharply according to year of graduation (Table 3-3) , the distribution of 
majors remained remarkably constant among broad categories of science and 



TABLE 3-3 



Undergraduate Majors by Year of Graduation 

Year of Graduation 



Major 


All Graduates 


12 ii 8 _ 


1251 


1258 


Chemistry 

Other Physical Sciences 
Biological Sciences 
Mathematics 


8 . 1 # 

6.6 

13.4 

5-2 


9.8# 

5.3 

15.0 

4.7 


7 . 9 # 

6.1 

13.1 

5.1 


6 . 7 # 

8.3 

12.1 

5.7 


Sub-Total: Science and Math 


34 . 9 # 


32.2$ 32.85s 33.35s 


Economics 

Other Social Sciences 


13.8 

33. ^ 


16.8 

30.1 


12.7 

34.1 


12.0 

35.9 


Sub-Total: Social Sciences 


kLa 


46 . q 47.9 4 l ._2 


English and Speech 
Foreign Languages 
Philosophy and Religion 
Fine <and Applied Arts 


1 ] . 7 # 
1.9 
3*7 
2.0 


10.8# 

1.8 

3.6 

1.8 


12.7# 

1.7 

4.0 

2.4 


11 . 6 # 

2.2 

3.6 

1.9 


Sub -Total: Humanities 


18.1 


20.9 19.2 12^ 


No Answer 


0.2 


— 


0.1 


0*.2 


Totals 


100 . 0 # 


100.0# 


100 . 0 # 


100 . 0 # 



mathematics, social sciences, and humanities. (For a description of the 
componets of these catagories, see Appendix D.) The greatest fluctuation' 
occurred within the social sciences, where economics majors declined from 
16.8 percent to 12.0 per cent while majors in the remaining social sciences 
rose from 30.1 to 35.9 percent. Despite several decades of concern about our 
national dependence upon science and technology, during the period the percentage 
of students electing majors in science and mathematics actually declined . 



Type of college or university attended has a marked relationship to 
college major. Graduates of Roman Catholic colleges (Table 3-4) are more likely 
to have studied one of the humanities, particularly English or philosophy. A 
significantly higher percentage of public school graduates majored in science 
(both physical and biological) . Almost half oi all private college alumni 
majored in a social science. Double majors were reported by 7.5 percent of 
the graduates. Where double majors were reported, the field of greatest 
concentration was used for analyses dealing with college major. When this 
was not designated, the first listed field was taken.’ Surprisingly, science 
and mathematics graduates were more likely to come from low quality 
institutions (Table 3-5) • Attributes of social science majors offer interesting 



TABLE 3-4 



Undergraduate Major by Control of College 

Control of College 
All Roman 



Major 


Graduates Catholic 


Public 


Private 


Chemistry 


8.1# 


8.7# 


8.0# 


8.1# 


Other Physical Sciences 


6.6 


4.7 


9.5 


4.9 


Biological Sciences 


13.4 


11.4 


15.8 


12.1 


Mathematics 


5.2 


5.5 


5.7 


4.7 


Sub-Total: Science and Math 


30.3# 


39.0# 


2?.8£ 


33 • 3# 


Economics 


13*8 


17.7 


10.0 


15.6 


Other Social Sciencds 


33.4 


25.7 


34.8 


34.1 


Sub-Total: Social Sciences 


«• 47.2 




44.8 


*2 si 


English and Speech 


11.7 


14.6 


10.0 


12.3 


Foreign Languages 


1.9 


2.4 


1.9 


1.9 


Philosophy and Religion 


3.7 


8.2 


1.6 


4.3 


Fine and Applied Arts 


2.0 


0.9 


2.6 


1.9 


Sub-Total: Humanities 


19.3 


26.1 


• 16.1 


19.3 


No Answer 


0.2 


0.1 


•-0.1 


0.2 


Total 


100.0# 


100.0# 


100 . 0 # 


100 . 0 # 



TABLE 3-5 

Type of Major by Quality and Size of College and Academic Record 



All Graduates 
Quality of College 


Science and 
Mathematics 

33.3$ 


High 


26.3$ 


Medium 


36.1$ 


Low 


33. ^ 


Size of College 


Small 


32.156 


Medium 


33.056 


Large 


37 . s $ 


Academic Record 


High 


49.6# 


Average 


35.3# 


Low 


31 . 8 # 



Humanities 


Social 

Sciences 


No 

Answer 


Total 


19.3 


47.2 


0.2 


100.0# 


20.5 

17.4 

21.3 


53.2 

46.1 

45.1 


0.1 

0.2 


# 

100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 


t O A 

21.6 

18.0 


49.6 

&? 


A 1 

U#.L 

0.1 

0.1 


100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 


m 

15.4 


35:1 

52.7 


«-» •• 

0.1 


imt 

100 . 0 # 



contrasts: alumni from high-quality colleges were more likely to elect a 

social science major, hut for all types of institutions the poorest students 
■were the most likely to major in the social sciences. The percentages 
majoring in both the humanities and science and mathematics increase with 
academic records. It should he noted here that data in this study are based 
on grade point averages provided by the institution, where available, rather 
t han those recalled by the graduates. 

Students often are not required formally to declare a major until the 
end of their sophomore year, so that all changes of major, official and 
unofficial, may not have been considered when alumni were asked this infor- 
mation. Yet, 38 percent of the graduates reported a change of major (Table 3-6) 



TABLE 3-6 



Changes in Major During College 



Made no change in major 62.1$ 

Changed from these liberal arts majors : 

Chemistry 3*3$ 

Other Physical Science. 1.8 

Biological Science 7*5 

Mathematics 1*3 

13.9 

Economics 1 *0 

Social Science 4.1 

‘ 5 * 1 

English and Speech 2.5 

Foreign Languages 0.4 

Philosophy and Religion 0.9 

Fine and applied arts 0.9 

4.7 



Changed from these non-liberal arts majors : 



Business administration 3*^ 



Education 1»6 
Engineering 7 *4 
Architecture 0.2 
Accounting 0*7 
Other fields 0.9 



14.2 



100 . 0 $ 
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Total 
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Most shifts were within the liberal arts curriculum, particularly away from 
original science subjects. For students changing from outside the liberal arts 
college, the greatest movement was away from engineering. While the data are 
not shown, the results show Dittle deviation by year of graduation, or by 
control, quality, and size of college. 



Graduate Study 

One goal of liberal education has been to provide a sound foundation for 
graduate study. Half of the alumni in the survey hold a graduate degree 
(Table 3-7). Another sixth took some graduate work; only a third of the alumni 



TABLE 3-7 

Highest Level of Education Completed by Year of Graduation 

Year of Graduation 

Highest Level of 



Education Completed 


All Graduates 


1948 


1953 


1958 


Bachelor ' s 


31.6# 


31.5# 


30.0# 


33.4# 


Some graduate work (no degree) 


15.7 


12.3 


l4.i 


20.4 


Master's 


21.6 


22.5 


21.8 


20.5 


Bachelor of Divinity 


3.8 


3.7 


4.4 


3.3 


LLB 


8.2 


7.9 


9.3 


7.3 


MD, DDS, Etc. 


9.4 


8.4 


10.6 


9.2 


PhD, EdD, Dsc, etc. 


7.1 


10.5 


7.4 


3.5 


Other 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.4 


No Answer 


1 0 


2.2 


1.0 


1.0 


Total 


100. o'# 


100.0# 


100.0# 


100.0# 



stopped at the baccalaureate. Many, as will be shown later, anticipate 
receiving an additional degree in the future. While older alumni report the 
highest rate of advanced education, it should be noted that some in the 
younger classes have not yet finished their graduate education. 

As expected, the greatest incidence of graduate study was reported by 
students with the highest undergraduate academic records (Table 3-8)* Unexpected, 
however, was the fact that quality of college attended had relatively little 
relationship to advanced education. Almost as many graduates of the weakest 
colleges went on for post-graduate training than did men from the high-quality 
schools. Social science majors were the most likely to report a bachelor's 
degree as their highest, and majors in science and mathematics were the most 
likely to earn doctorates. While it is not shown, graduates of high-quality 
schools are more likely to have gone on to study law and medicine. (Table 3-8 
is on page 28 .) 
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Among fields of graduate study selected by the alumni, the most popular 
were law, education, and medicine (Taole 3-9) • 



TABLE 3-9 



Fields of Graduate Study 



No Graduate Training 



Graduate Field 



Law 

Education 

Medicine 

Social Sciences other 
than Economics 
Philosophy and Religion 
Business Administration 
English 

Physical Sciences other 
than Chemistry 
Chemistry 

Biological Sciences 

Mathematics 

Dentistry 

Economics 

Engineering 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Social Work 

Foreign Languages 

Accounting 

Architecture 

Pharmacy 

Other Fields 



10 . 0 # 

8.1 

8.1 

7-9 

5-2 

4.2 
3*6 

3.6 

3.0 

2.3 

2.1 

1.6 

1.3 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 



Sub-Total 



31.6# 



No Answer 



1.5 



Total 



100 . 0 # 



Looking toward the future, 21 percent of' the graduates in our study say 
they will (and another l8 percent say they may) receive yet another degree in 
the next few years (Table 3-10) . More than half of the men who finished five 
years earlier say they may receive another degree, and a quarter of the 15-year 
alumni say they may receive one. The field of study proposed most often is 

education. 
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table 3-10 



Additional Degree 


s Anticipated by Year of 1 


Graduation • 




Plans for 




Year 


of Graduation 


, * 


Additional Degrees: 


All Graduates 


1948 


1953 


1958 




Yes 


20.8$ ■ 


10.2$ 


•17.3$ 


34.3$ 




Maybe 


18.2 


12.8 


19.0 


22.6 




Ho 


60.5 


76.5 


63.3 


42.4 . 




No Answer 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 




Total 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


* 



Factors Related to Academic Work 

The graduates were mobile over their total undergraduate and graduate 
years, less than a third having attended only one institution (Table 3-ll)* 



« 

TABLE 3-11 



Number of Different Institutions Attended by Quality and Size of College 

Number of Institutions 





One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 


No. Aris. 


Total 


All Graduates 


31-396 


4l.l 


19.3 


6.0 


1.6 


0.3 


0.4 


100.0$ 


Quality of College 


















High 


33.556 


-te.9 


16.1 


5.2 


1.3 


0.3 


0.3 


100.0$ 


Medium 


31-696 


1(0.2 


20.0 


6.1 


1.4 


0.3 . 


0.4 


100.0$ 


Low 


29.356 


1(1 .3 


20.2 


6.3 


2.1 


0.3 


0.5 ■ 


100.0$ 


Size of College 


. 
















Small 


26.9# 


1(3.3 


21.2 


6.1 


1.7 


0.3 


0.5 


100.0$ 


Medium 


32.656 


1(0.7 


18.5 


5.8 


1.8 


0.3 


0.2 


100.0$ 


Large 


35-H 


38.9 


17.7 


6*0 


1.4 


0.4 


0.2 


100.0$ 



Graduates of high-quality schools and larger institutions were somewhat less 
mobile • 
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VTlion the data are limited to undergraduate studies, however, mobility 
drops sharply. Three-fourths of all alumni attended only one undergraduate 
college, and less than *3 percent attended more than two (Table 3—1^) • The 



TABLE 3 -.12 

Number of Undergraduate Colleges Attended by Yc-ar of 
Graduation and Academic Record 



Number of Undergraduate Colleges Attended 



All Graduates 
Year of Graduation 


One 

75 . 0 $ 


■ 19*4-8 


58 . 


1953 


75 . 0 $ 


1958 


75 . 1 $ 


Academic Record 


High 


76.3$ 


Average 


6 7.60 


Low 


6 3.10 



Three No 



Two 


or more 


Answer 


Total 


18.6 


5.6 


0.8 


100 .00 



23.8 


15.5 


2.3 


100.00 


18.6 


5.6 


0.8 


100.00 


l8.1 


5.8 


1.0 


100 .00 



15.0 


7.5 


1.2 


100 .00 


21.1 


9.8 


1.5 


100.00 


22.0 


8.5 


l.*J- 


100.00 



graduates of 15 years ago were significantly more mobile than the other two 
classes, undoubtedly reflecting educational programs Interrupted by military 
duty or attendance at a college during military service. Students with high 
academic records were somewhat less mobile than those with low records. 

How seriously did these alumni, as undergraduates, take their education*; 
Three-quarters said that they were "deeply” or quite a bit concerned about 
how well thev were doing academically (Table 3-13) • I^ 33 ‘ fchan t¥0 percent were 

"not at all concerned." Students with high academic records were markedly more 
concerned about their academic performance than were those with lower academic 
records. Science and mathematics majors reported somewhat more concern about 
their academic performance than did social sciences or humanities majors. While 
not shown, size of college, type of control, and quality of the institution 
seem to have made little difference in attitude toward academic success. 

Among the best students, j6 percent felt they worked harder than their 
classmates (Table 3-1*0 . In contrast only 23 percent of the poorest students 
felt they worked harder than the others. While not shown, there are no 
particular differences in impressions of hard work between older and younger 
alumni, between those from large and small schools, or between graduates of 
institutions of high and low quality. Graduates in humanities and science and 
mathematics recall working somewhat harder than did those in the social sciences 
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TABLE 3-13 

Concern About Grades by Academic Record and_Type of Major 



"To what extent were you concerned about how well you were doing 
academically?" 



All Graduates 

Academic Record 

High 

Average 

Low 

r 

| Type of Major 

i 

> 

[ Science and Math. 

\ Social Sciences 

Humanities 



Deeply Quite 
Concerned a Bit Little 



Zb.kio 


54.1 


19*5 


52.5$ 


38.4 


7.4 


23 .1$ 


58.9 


15*3 


i 6 .S) i 


51.2 


30.9 



28.8 # 


53.4 


16.0 


21. 5# 


55.1 


21.3 


23. 8# 


52.9 


■21.3 



Not at 



All 


■ No Answer Total 


ir\ 

• 

i — 1 


0.5 100.0# 



1.6 


0.1 


100.0# 


1.5 


0.6 


100.0# 


1.1 


0.6 


100.0# 



1,4 


0.4 


100.0# 


1.5 


0.6 


100.0# 


1.6 


0.4 


100 .0# 



\ TABLE 3-14 

\ 



How Hard Alumni Worked on Studies by Academic Record and Type of Major 



"Compared to other students in your class in college, how hard would you 
say you worked on your studies?" 



Considerably Somewhat Consid- 

Harder than Somewhat Less than erably No. 





Average 


Harder 


Same 


Average 


Less 


Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


9.8* 


32.8 


35.0 


16.6 


5.4 


0.4 


100.0# 


Academic Record 
















High 

Average 

Low 


28.2$ 

9-5$ 

4.9$ 


48.2 

37-7 

19-1 


15.5 

34.3 

42.8 


6.0 

14.3 

24.4 


2.0 

3.9 

8.4 


0.1 

0.3 

0.4 


100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 


Type of Major 

Science and Math 
Social Science 
Humanities 


10.7$ 

8.6$ 

11.2$ 


36.8 

30.6 

31.5 


34.0 

36.1 
34.0 


14.0 

18.1 
.17.5 


4.3 

6.2 

566 


0.2 

0.4 

0.2 


100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 



ERiC 



% 



s 



• 4 , 



• ? 



, JOUrm* 




An analysis of contact with faculty members shows that, while the over- 
whelming majority (71 percent) of the graduates had some contaco wiuh faculty, 
fewer (24 percent), would describe it- as a "great deal" (Table 3-15) • As 



TABLE 3-15 



Contact with Faculty Members by Academic Record, Size and Quality of College 



"How much personal contact did you have with faculty members?" 



A Great 





Deal 


Some 


All Graduates 


23.7$ 


47.1 


Academic Record 


High 


38. 7$ 


^5.3 


Average 


26. 3# 


47.7 


Low 


18.0# 


47.6 


Size of College 


• 




Small 


36.8$ 


47.8 


Medium 


19.2# 


49.0 


Large 


13.0# 


43.4 


Quality of .College 


' High 


17.00 


46.9 


Medium 


22.80 


46.2 


Low 


29.20 


48.5 



Very Little 


None 


No Answer Total 


24.8 


4.1 


0,3 100.00 



14.3 


1.5 


0.2 


100.00 


22.4 


3.5 


0.1 


100.00 


29.1 


5.1 


0.2 


100 .00 



l4.2 


1.0 


0.2 


100.00 


27.2 


4.3 


0.5 


100.00 


35.2 


8.1 


0.2 


100.00 



30,3 


5.6 


0.2 


■ 100.00 


26.0 


4.7 


0.2 


100.00 


19.6 


2.4 


0.3 


100.00 



expected, graduates of smaller institutions report more contact with professors 
with the percentages reporting "a great deal of contact" with faculty members: 

13 percent of graduates of large institutions 
19 percent of graduates of medium-sized institutions 
37 percent of graduates of small institutions 

Although not shown, very little variation was reported by year of graduation, 
contradicting the common contention that students and faculty members have had 
increasingly less contact with each other in recent years. 



The influence of fellow students is seldom assessed. Certainly, stimu- 
ition from other students enriches education and encourages deeper thinking, 
ihle 3-l6 shows the extent to which alumni recall participating in intellectual 

• TAbLE 3-lt> 



Extent of Intellectual Discussions During College by Academic 
Record. Type of Major, and Quality of College 



To what extent do you agree or disagree "I spent a lot of time 
ditoujiiing intellectual issues with my classmates?" 



Strongly Strongly 





Agree 


Agree 


Disagree- 


Disagree 


No Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


15. 7* 


43.6 


36.3 


4.0 


0.4 


100. 0# 


Academic Record 














High 


18.6* 


47.4 


31.2 


2.5 


0.1 


100 .0# 


i Average . 


16.2* 


44.2 


' 35.4 


3.8 


0.4 


1O0.O# 


Low 


12.U* 


4i.6 


40.8 


4.8 


0.4 


100.0# 


Type of Major 














Science and Math 


10.8* 


40.7 


43.8 


4.5 


0.2 


•100.0# 


Social Sciences 


16.0* 


44.7 


34.8 


4.0 


0.5 


100.0# 


Humanities 


23-5* 


46.1 


26.9 


3.2 


0.2 


100.0# 


Quality of College 














High 


19.6* 


45.5 


30.8 


3.8 


0.3 


100.0# 


Medium 


15.0* 


42.1 


38.2 


4.4 


0.3 


100.0# 


Low 


lfc.3* 


44.4 


37.2 


3.7 


0.4 


100.0# 



Jiscussions with their fellow students and indicates that more than half 
3 T>ent "a lot of time" discussing, issues with their classmates. This was 
particularly true of the better students, of those who majored in the 
lumanities, and of those from high-quality colleges. While not shown, ohere 
*ere only slight variations by year of graduation and by size and control of 
college attended. 

The alumni also were asked the extent to which they gave academic assistance 
^o their classmates and received help frcm them (Table 3-17) * (Table 3-17 is oa page 35.) 

‘ While nearly half the graduates could recall providing help, only a quarter 
remembered asking for assistance. The best students recalled providing the most 
assistance, and the poorer students recalled receiving the most aid from 
classmates . 
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table 3-17 



Assistance' Given or Received from Fellow Students 



To idiat extent do you agree or disagree... 





"my classmates 


often asked me 


"I often asked my 


classmates 




for help in their studies 4" 


for help with my 


studies 4 " 




Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


All Graduates 


5$ 






22 : 


Academic Record 
High 


13$ 


5^ 




13’ 


Average 


5$ 


vr 


1$ 


21 


Low 


2$ 


3^ 


1* 


28 



Our study also explored the extent to which alumni participated in senior 
seminars or advanced Reserve Officer’s Training Corps, received academic 
honors or membership in Phi Beta Kappa, or wrote a thesis in their major 
field. These responses were reported: 

lj-3$ took a senior seminar course 
25 $ wrote a thesis in their major field 
12$ completed an advanced ROTC course 
5$ received membership in Phi Beta Kappa 
17$ received academic honors 



As might be expected, those who completed advanced ROTC were much more 
likely to have graduated from a large university. Recent graduates were more 
likely to have participated in a senior seminar than were earlier graduates} 
the figures show b$ percent for graduates of five years ago and only 36 percent 
for graduates of 15 years ago. Graduates from high-quality institutions were 
considerably more likely to have participated in senior seminars than were 
those from poorer institutions (52 percent vs. 37 percent), and to have 
completed a thesis in their major field (32 percent vs. 22 percent). 



Financial Support During College 

Today, financial assistance is regarded as a key to expanded educational 
opportunity.. For this reason, it is interesting to note that 90 percent of 
the alumni earned at least some of their college expenses (Table 3-18) . Alumni 



o 

ERLC 
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TABLE 3*18 

Extent of Self-Support in College by Year of Graduation, 
and Quality of College 



"What portion of your total expenses at college did you earn yourself?" 









None 1-25$ 


26-50$ 


51-7556 


76-100$ 


No Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


' 9-5 f 36-9 


21.4 


l4.8 


17.1 


0.3 


100.0$ 


Year of Graduation 














19*j3 


11.6 i uo.o 


20.3 


13.3 


14.3 


0.5 


100.0$ 


1953 


3T-3 


21.6 


l4.6 


16.9 


0.2 


100.0$ 


1958 


7.6 i 33.5 


22.3 


' 16.3 


19.9 


0.4 • . 


100.0$ 


Quality of College 














High 


l4.7 5t 45.8 


18.5 


9.1 


11.4 


0.5 


100.0$ 


Medium 


9.2 i 38.2 


21.7 


15-4 


15.0 


0.5 


100.0$ 


Low 


6.5 * 29.k 


22.8'.. 


17.5 


23.4 


0.4 


100.0$ 



who finished 15 years ago reported the least amount of self-support, ^t should 
be noted that almost 80 percent of them benefittea iron the G.I. Bill of gh 
and may not have included this support in their earnings. "The questionnaire 
erred in not making clear whether G.I. Bill income was to be classed as 
"earnings.” Graduates of high-quality colleges were less likely to have been 
self-supporting than were alumni from low-quality schools. 



While not shown, the highest self-support was reported by men who attended 
public institutions and those who studied either social sciences or humanities 

as their major subject. 



A wide variety of sources helped finance college education (Table 3 - 19 37). 
The contribution of parents to educational expenses is much less than antic pa e 
It seems difficult, however, to accept the premise that only a quarter °^ the 
graduates received any financial help from their parents. Perhaps support 
from family was assumed and many alumni checked the remaining special sources. 



The most frequently cited source of financial assistance was self-support, 
both part-time employment and summer earnings. In addition, almost half (oO 
percent of the class which graduated 15 years ago and 23 percent of the class of 
five years ago) utilized the G.I. Bill of Rights to help finance education. 

These graduates were among the 2,000,000 veterans who took advantage of the 
educational provisions of this bill. 
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TABLE 3-19 



Sources of Financial Support During College by Year of Graduation 

and Academic Record 



"Which of the following contributed to your expenses while you were 
in college? (Check all that apply)" 



Full 



Scholar 

ships 



Summer Part- Wife's Time 

‘ Employ- time Parents Earn- Employ- Saying Employ 

GI Bill ment Emp. Loans Funds ings er Paid men ^_. 



All Graduates 29.2# 



Year of Graduation 

1948 24.8# 
1953 29.6# 
1958 33-1# 



Academic Record 

High 5^*1# 
Average 30*7# 
Low 20*5# 



42.5 


67.3 


6 4.8 


10.3- 


27.5 


2.2. 


1.4 


3.6 


2.7' 


79-5 


51.4 


63.8 


6.4 


18.1 


2.6 


2.9 


^.7 


2.3 


26.7 


73.5 


66.1 


10.0 


31.2 


2.1 


0.7 


3.2 


2 • 5 


22.6 


76.4 


64.4 


14.4 


32.8 


1.9 


0.8 


3.0 


3.2 


38.6 


70.3 


63.4 


7.^ 


30.3 


2.8 


1.6 


4.8 


1.5 


41.7 ’ 


68.5 


65.7 


10.4 


26.6 


2.7 


1.3 


3*6 


2.7 1 


42.8 


66.0 


64.2 


10.4 


28.4 


1.4 


1.5 


2.9 


2.6 i 



Note: As alumni checked all applicable sources, totals add up to 

over 100. 0#. 



Trends in the sources of financial assistance show an increasing reliance 
on scholarships, summer employment, loans, and support from parents, and less 
upon the G.I. Bill. 



Extra-Curricular Activities 

Despite the fact that many of our alumni were quite literally descended 
from the highly-publicized, racoon-coat "College Life" students of the 1920 s 
the graduates of the 40’s and 50* s displayed a moderated attitude toward 
extra-curricular activities. AmoDg the typical activities offered on most 
campuses, intramural sports were the most popular among our alumni, with 
almost 60 percent of them reporting some degree of intramural sports partici- 
pation (Table 3~20) . More than half of the alumni took some part in social 
fraternities, and slightly less than half participated in departmental clubs. 
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TABLE 3-20 



Extent of Participation in Selected Extra-Curricular Activities 

"Kov would you classify your participation in each of the following 
extra-curricular activities? 11 

Active, but Active and ■ 

- J — held major 



Social Fraternity 
Editorial staff of 
student publication 
Student government 
Dramatics or debating 
Choral, orchestra or 
band 

Departmental • clubs 
Political clubs or 
organizations 
Religious clubs or 
organizations 
Intramural sports 



None 


Some 


office 


office 


No Answer 


Total 


46. 1# 


12.7 


15.5 


22.2 


3.5 


100.0# 


69*8$ 


7.9 


3.2 


7.3 


11.8 


100.0# 


6l .056. 


13.6 


5.1 


9.4 


10.9 


100.0# 


66.8# 


10.9 


5.1 


4.7 


12.5 


100.0# 


66.2# 


7.8 


• 10.1 


4.1 • 


11.8 


100.0# 


43-4# 


24.0 


11.6 


10.6 


10.4 


1CO.O# 


65.O# 


.13.2 


5.2 


4.2 


12.4 


100.0# 


53.7# 


18.7 


8.7 


7.7 


11.2 


■100.0# 


36.2# 


26.8 


21.9 


9.4 


5.7 


100.0# 



Despite highly publicized exceptions and the classical Greek theory which 
links mental and physical prowess, our survey showed that varsity athletes were 
more likely to come from among the poorer students. Three-quarters of all 
students, however, took no part in varsity athletics. 

An analysis of type of residence during college shows that approximately 
half of the graduates lived with other students in a school dormitory, a boarding 
house, or a fraternity. Another sixth lived in a room or apartment, perhaps with 
other students; and. the final third lived with their parents or in their own 
residence (Table 3-2l) . Small institutions were much more likely to provide 
dormitory quarters than were large institutions. While not shown, twice as many 
graduates of private colleges (34 percent) lived in school dormitories as alumni of 
public institutions (15 percent). Sharp variations in number living in paternities 
characterized different types of control: Roman Catholic (l percent), public 

(15. percent), and private (18 percent). Over half (52 percent) of those who 

attended Catholic colleges lived in their parents’ home, in £°"V aS ? oV 

of the public and 23 percent of the private school alumni. £Table 3-21 is on page 390 

Graduates of smaller institutions report much greater involvement in extra- 
curricular activities and in student housing. 
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Size of college attended 
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Percent who: 



Large 



Small 



Held major student government office 
Earned varsity athletic letter 
Lived in student housing 



7.1 

7-5 

28.2 



13.2 

20.9 

56.8 



Summary 



More than half of the liberal arts graduates in our sample attended 
private colleges and universities, while 11 percent were enrolled in Roman 
Catholic schools and 37 percent in public in.'^itubions. A somewhat larger 
proportion of the alumni attended small institutions under 25OO— than attended 
large institutions— those with enrollments over 10,000. Three-fourths of the 
alumni attended only one school during their undergraduate studies. Mobility 
climbed sharply when graduate training was included in the data, however, with 
only one -third of the alumni remaining in the same school for their entire 
undergraduate and graduate training. 

Almost half of the graduates majored in a social science (47 percent). 
Significantly fewer majored in sciences and mathematics (33 percent) or 
humanities (l9 percent). Distribution among these general fields remained 
almost constant over the period spanned by the three graduating classes 
studied, but there were some shifts within fields- -majors in economics, for 
example, declined while majors in other social sciences increased markedly. 

The percentage of alumni majoring in science and mathematics actually declined 
during the period under study. Social science majors were more likely to have 
been the weakest students. Roman Catholic schools produced a higher proportion 
of humanities majors, while public schools produced a bigger share of science 
and mathematics majors. During college, more than a third of the alumni 
changed their majors, 24 percent from another liberal arts field (primarily 
away from science subjects) and l4 percent from a non-liberal arts field 
(chiefly from engineering or business administration) . 

Graduate training was almost the norm. Two-thirds took at least some 
graduate work, 22 percent received master’s degrees, and 28 percent received 
the doctorate or advanced professional degrees. Their education is not 
complete: eight percent of the alumni still are students and 21 percent of 
them expect to receive an additional degree. Doctoral recipients were more 
likely to have been among the top students academically and to have majored in 
sciences and mathematics. Quality of college attended, surprisingly, had little 
effect on the likelihood of graduate training. 

As students, three-quarters of the alumni said they were "deeply" or 
"quite a bit" concerned about how well they were doing academically. The 
majority (71 percent) reported some contact with faculty members, with twice 
as much contact reported in the smaller colleges. Less than a quarter of the 
students, however, recalled "a great deal" of contact with faculty members. 

More than half reported spending "a lot of time" in intellectual discussions 
with their classmates. Half of the alumni said they often gave academic help to 
fellow students, and a quarter said they asked their classmates for help with 
their studies. 



Chapter 4 : How Liberal Arts Graduates Appraise Their Education 



The voices best able to testify concerning the values of liberal edu- 
cation are seldom heard. Major attention in this study is focused upon 
alumni attitudes toward their collegiate preparation. This chapter examines 
their judgments about college purposes , their conclusions about how well 
these purposes were actually fulfilled, their appraisals of various aspects 
of the academic experience, and their second thoughts about their choices 
of college and courses. 

Appraisal of the General Program 

Before reviewing their evaluation of liberal education, it is essential 
first to discover what liberal arts alumni hoped to obtain during their 
college preparation. The objective selected as most important was that of 
providing a broad fund of knowledge about different fields (Table 4-1) . 



TABLE 4-1 



Evaluation of Objectives of a Liberal Education 
"Liberal arts education should . . . 



Very 

Important 



provide a fund of 
knowledge about 
different fields" 


66.7# 


develop ability to 
get along with 
different types 
of people" 


49.5# 


develop a fund of 
knowledge useful 
in later life 5 ' 


47.1# 


train a person 
in depth in at 
least one field 15 


1(0.9# 


develop social poise*' 


20.5# 


.develop moral capacities, 
ethical standards and 
values? 


56.8# 



Fairly 

Important 


Fairly Un- 
important 


Not 

Important 
at All 


No 

Answer 


29.0 


3". 4 


0.5 


0.4 


33.8 


12.2 


4.1 


0.4 


39.8 


11.1 


1.4 


0.6 


33.2 


18 ;8 


6.4 


0.7 


43.7 


26.8 


8.2 


1.8 



Total 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 



31.1 



8.6 



3.0 



0.5 



100. p# 
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ethical & standSds - lfe « £--£ ^ 

life, and training a person in depth in at. least one iieia. 
erably less important was the development of social pois . 

The alumni then were asked whether how well their own education had 
achieved each of these goals (T able 4-2) ■ A comparison of expectations and 

TABLE 4-2 

jraisal of Liberal Arts Education in Meeting Selected Objectives 



"Did your education 



.provide a broad fund of knowledge 
about different fields" 

.develop moral capacities, ethical 
standards and values" 

•develop ability to get along with 
different types of people" 

•develop a fund of knowledge useful 
in later life" 

.train a person in depth in at least 
one field" ^ 

•develop social poise" 



Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


79*6$ 


15.0 


5-4 


100.0$ 


68.3$ 


25.9 


5.8 


100.0$ 


72.2$ 


22.2 


5.6 


100.0$ 


80.0$ 


l4.l 


5-9 


100.0$ 


3TS8- 

• • 

CO co 

IT\ IT\ 


35.6 

40.6 


5.8 

6.2 


• • 

o o 
o o 

i H iH 



achievements shows a fairly high degree of alumni satisfaction, let e 
objective fell somewhat short of accomplishment in the views °* ‘ . 

widest gap between expectation and achievement came in the areas _ of pro vi - 
ing of a broad fund of knowledge about different fields and developing 
moral capacities and ethical standards. 

The survev Questionnaire did not ask for opinions about the total . . 
length of the liberal arts program, but comments volunteered by t e a umni 
<?ufrcest that this is a topic of at least some concern. 

UberS Sts education should be extended to a five year program 

and students should take a wide variety of 

choosing a major field of study. (Arizona State Univeisity) 

Today* s industry demands a minimum of five years of study. 

(University of Arkansas) 

We need a longer college course. ' Five or six years is not too 
much. X would like to begin with two or three years ^ elective 
and then take the last three years in my specialized fie . 

(Lousiana State University) 

More tnan four- fifths of the graduates agree that their college courses, 

on the whole, were "quite challenging and interesting (Table 4-3). H-re, 



tabu: U-3 



Extent of Challenge and I nterest of Courses Aca demic Becord > TyBe_°T 
Major, Quality, and Control of College 



"The courses I took were, on the whole, quite challenging and interesting." 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


No Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


18 . 3 $ 


68.0 


1 

12.2 


1.0 


0.5 


100.0$ 


Academic Record 














High 

Average 

Low 


20.8$ 

19*4$ 

14.9$ 


68.2 

68.0 

68.5 


10.0 
11 ,.2 
14.9 


0.6 

1.0 

1.1 


0.4 

0.4 

0.6 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


Type of Major 














Science and Math. 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 


l8.0$ 

4 17-5$ 
20.6$ 


•69.9 
‘ - 68.0 
64 . 9 


10.8 

13.0- 

12.6 


0.9 

0.9 

1.4 


0.4 
0.6 
0.5 . 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


Quality of College 










* 




High 

Medium 

Low 


25.1$ 

16 . 9 $ 

15 . 9 $ 


65.4 

68.0 

69.8 


8.5 

13.4 

12.8 


0.6 

l.l 

l.l 


. .0.4 
0.6 
0,4 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


Control' of College 














Catholic 

Fublic 

Private 


15 . 9 $ 

16 . 2 $ 

20 . 3 $ 


66.6 

69.1 

67.6 


15.2 

13.0 

11.0 


1.6 

- 1.3 ' 

0.7 


0.7 . 

0.4 

0.4 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 



al umn i with the highest academic records, those from the high- qualify insti- 
tutions, and those from private institutions were the most satisfied. Ther 
was a slight tendency for majors in science and mathematics to express more 
satisfaction with their courses. While not shown, year of graduation .. 
not produce differences in satisfaction.- II should be noted that Table 4-3 
reveals that graduates were relatively but not completely satisfied with 
copses. While 86 percent of the respondents generally agreed courses were 
pngi n g and interesting, only 18 percent were willing to express s -rong 

agreement . 



Some alumni comments indicate that the graduates, at least in retrospect, 
place a high value- on demanding programs and faculty members: 

P While I spent a lot of time in an academic environment, I did not really 
receive a sound basic education: not in the liberal arts nor in • e 
sciences.’ I consider much of this my own fault, but also the fault of 
the environment itself— which was anything but demanding. It was 
frankly easy, the times were easy, and the whole experience was soft. 






3 



As touch as possible, take courses from the most challenging professors 
regardless of the field and seek their personal advice on their fields 
and their appraisals of you. (UCLA) 

Students should pick demanding teachers, no matter what the subject. 
(Boston College) 

Alumni satisfaction with the extent of their undergraduate training in 
the important area of self-expression is shown in Table 4-4. Seventy per- 



TABLE 4-4 



Extent to Which Graduates Received Good Training in Self-Expression by 

Type of Major 



"I received good training . . . how to express my ideas clearly. ” 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


All Graduates 


15 . 


53.2 


Type of Major 


Science -Math 


9-5* 


52.7 


Social Sciences 


16.5 i 


53.3 


Humanities 


22 . % 


53.5 



Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


No Answer 


Total 


27.5 


3.1* 


0.5 


100 . 0 $ 



33.3 


3.9 


0.6 


100.0^ 


26.3 


3.4 


0.5 


100.0^ 


20.5 


3.6 


0.8 


100.0^ 



cent of the graduates agree that they received good training in the means 
of expressing their ideas, but a significant 30 percent express disagreement. 
Logically, humanities majors are the most satisfied with this training, and 
science and mathematics majors the least. 

In reporting on the balance between academic and extra-curricular 
activities on their campuses, only l6 percent of the alu mn i feel their college 
education placed too much emphasis on outside activities. 

Alumni tend to place their own final stamp of approval on liberal 
education when nearly four out of five agree with the statement, "I would 
advise a 1963 high school graduate to take a liberal arts major.” (Table 
4-5) . Some who disagree said that they did so because any such blanket 
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table 4-5 

Extent to Which Alumni Would Now Recommend a Liberal Education by Year of 
Graduation, Type of Major. Academic Record, Quality, Size, and 

Control of College 



"I would advise a 1963 high school graduate to take a liberal arts major. 



Strongly Strongly 





Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


No Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


33 •&(> 


43.9 


15.6 


4.7 


2.2 


100.0# 


Year of Graduation 
1948 


30. 9# 


45-3 


16.6 


4.7 


2.5 


100.0# 


1953 


33-3$ 


' 44.1 


15.3 


4.6 


2.2 


100.0# 


1958 


36.07b 


42.2 


14.8 


4.7 


2.3 


100 .0# 


Type of Major 

Science and Math. 


28. 3# 


•44.8 


18.9 


5.6 


2.4 


100.0# 


Social Sciences 


34.7 # 


44.2 


14.8 


4.5 


1.8 


100.0# 


Humanities 


40.2# 


4i.6 


11.9 


3-5 


2.8 


100.0# 


Academic Record 


High 


39.0# 


45.1 


11.4 


2.1 


2.4 


100.0# 


Average 


34.4# 


44.1 


15.1 


4.1 


2.3 


100. o# 


Low 


30.4# 


43.6 


18.0 


6.1 


1.9 


100.0# 


Quality of College 


High 


40.8# 


40.8 


12.1 


- 3.4 


2.9 


100.0# 


Medium 


31.0# 


44.2 


17.2 


5.4 


2.2 


100.0# 


Low 


32.5 $ 


45.4 


15.7 


4.5 


1.9 


100.0# 


Size of College 


Small 


37.4# 


44.4 


12.8 


3.4 


2.0 


100.0$ 


Medium 


33.4# 


4-3*6 


16.0 


4.5 


2.5 


100.0$ 


Large 


28.8# 


43.6 


18.7 


6.6 


2.3 


100.0$ 


Control of College 


Catholic 


33.5# 


46.5 


14.2 


3.8 


2.0 


100.0$ 


Public 


26.7# 


45.5 


20.0 


5.6 


2.2 


100.0$ 


Private 


38.6# 


42.2 


12.8 


4.1 


2.3 


100.0? 



advice might not be appropriate to all individuals. Humanities majors and 
graduates of high-quality colleges are the most loyal to liberal arts. 
Alumni who attended private colleges or small institutions, or who earned 
the highest grades are also more likely to endorse liberal education. 
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Appraisal of College Major 

The best evaluation of a college major ma,y be whether its graduates 
would repeat it. Overall, 49 percent of the respondents would major in the 
same subject— ranging from 55 percent of the science and mathematics gradu- 
ates to 44 percent of the social science alumni (Table 4-6) . Another 32 
percent would switch majors, but within the area of liberal arts. 

The least loyalty to original major (less than 40 percent would repeat) 
was shown by those who majored in general science, geography, economics,^ 
general social science, sociology, speech, religion, and general humanities. 
The greatest loyalty (more than 60 percent would repeat) is reported by 
those who studied physics, pre-medicine, art, and music. Those who would 
switch within the liberal arts are most likely to elect either science and 
mathematics or social sciences rather than the humanities. 

Where majors in science and mathematics would now choose a non- liberal 
arts field, it is usually engineering. Those from the social sciences or 
humanities who would now elect a non-liberal arts subject most frequently 
favor business administration. Still, over 80 percent of the graduates, it 
should be emphasized, would repeat a liberal arts major. 



Appraisal of Individual Courses 

The range of courses taken by liberal arts alumni is formidable (Table 
4-7) . Since some graduates selected courses outside the traditional liberal 
arts program, the list of subjects taken includes accounting, agriculture, 
business administration, engineering, journalism, physical education, and 
ROTC. Reflecting basic college requirements, almost all alumni took some 
courses in English, foreign languages, history, and mathematics. More 
remarkable is the variety of the curriculum followed. (Table 4-7 is on page 48.) 

The graduates also were asked now whether they" wished they had taken 
more, the same, or fewer courses in each field. Here the desire to take 
individual courses exceeds the normal capacity of the college program. In 
only five fields out of 31 would alumni take less rather than more course 
work, and forr of the five are non- liberal arts fields: agriculture, 

education, physical education, and ROTC. As many as 40 percent or more of 
the respondents wish they had taken more course work in nine fields: art 

or art history, economics, English, foreign languages, history, mathematics, 
philosophy, political science, and speech. 

Each graduate was asked to list the subject which was the most enjoy- 
able, the best taught, the most difficult, and the most useful in his career. 

For each type of major, respondents found their most enjoyable courses 
within their own general major fields (Table 4-8) • Humanities majors are 
the most likely to enjoy courses in their own general area, more than three - 
fourths of them listing a humanities course as the most enjoyable. (Table 
4-8 is on page 49.) 
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TABLE 4-7 



Courses Taken In Each Subject and Present Evaluation of Ea ch 

"Here is a list of subjects which may have been offered in your undergraduate 
college. To the best of your memory, how many courses did you take in each 
subject, and how do you now feel about them?’ 

"How many undergraduate courses "Do you wish now that you 

did you take in each subject?" had taken more, the same, 

or less courses in each 
subject?" 











Four 












No 










Two- 


or 


No 




The 




Total 




None 


One 


Three 


More 


Ans. 


Total ! 


Less Same 


More 


Ans. 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

Anthropology 


70$ • 

91$ 

7354 


15 

1 

15 


9 

1 

5 


2 

1 

1 


4 

6 

6 


H H H 
000 
000 


4$ 

6$ 

4$ 


53$ 

76 

52 


35$ 

5 

34 


8$ 

13 

10 


H H H 
000 

OOO 


Art or Art History 
Biology 

Business Admin. 


6056 

3*# 

6954 


22 

23 

8 


10 

22 

9 


3 

18 

8 


5 
3 

6 


888 
H H H 


4$ 

8$ 

4$ 

* 


46 

59 

48 


4l 

26 

38 


9 

7 

10 


H H H 
OOO 
OOO 


Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 


3754 
3154 
66; 4 


18 

28 

8 


19 

21 

8 


22 

17 

14 


4 

3 

4 


h h 

OOO 

OOO 


11$ 

% 

15$ 


56 

45 

63 


24 

44 

14 


7 
6 

8 


H H H 
888 

«. < 


Engineering 
English 
Foreign Lang. 


7854 
1 $ 
1054 


5 

8 

16 


6 

43 

42 


6 

bS 

31 


5 

1 


100$ 

100$ 

100$ 


7$ 

3$ 

12$ 


64 

53 

45 


18 

4i 

40 


11 

3 

3 


100$ 

100$ 

100$ 


General Human. 
General Science 
Gen. Soc. Sciences 


3854 

6354 

b&jo 


17 

17 

18 


26 

11 

21 


l4 

3 

10 


5 

6 

5 


100$ 

100$ 

100$ 


4$ 
■ 4$ 
5$ 


58 

71 

70 


30 

15 

17 


8 

10 

8 


HHH 

OOO 

OOO 


Geography 

Geology 

History 


6954 

68$ 

1054 


19 

16 

17 


6 

7 

40 


2 

5 

32 


4 

4 

1 


100$ 

100$ 

100$ 


4$ 

6j4 

5$ 


61 

62 

47 


26 

24 

45 


9 

89 

3 


HHH 

888 


Journalism 

Mathematics 

Music or Music Hist. 


85$ 

19$ 

63$ 


5 

20 

22 


3 

33 

8 


1 

26 

3 


6 

2 

4 


OOO 
OOO 
H H H 


5$ 

7$ 

4$ 


65 

47 

54 


21 

4l 

34 


9 

5 

8 


100$ 

100$ 

100$ 


Physical Education 

Physics 

Philosophy 


32$ 

41$ 

29$ 


15 

25 

27 


28 

22 

25 


22 

9 

17 


3 

3 

2 


H H H 
OOO 
OOO 


13$ 

6$ 

554 


70 

56 

42 


11 
. 31 
48 


6 

7 

5 


0 0 Q 
000 

HHH 


Pre -Medical 
Political Science 
Psychology 


74$ 

30$ 

20$ 


2 

26 

31 


4 

24 

31 


l4 

17 

16 


6::’ 

3 

2 


H H H 
OOO 
OOO 


9$ 

4$ 

7$ 


74 

49 

50 


7 

42 

39 


10 

5 

4 


888 

HHH 


Religion 

ROTC 

Sociology 

Speech 


50$ 

64$ 

39$ 

38$ 


18 ’ 
6 

31 

36 


15 

10 

18 

IT 


15 

16 

9 

6 


2 

4 

3 

3 


OOOO 
OOOO 
H H H H 


7$ 

20$ 

8$ 

4$ 


63 

67 

59 

46 


23 
4 

24 
44 


7 

9 

6 

6 


100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 
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TABLE 4-8 



Most Enjoyable Course During Colleg e by Tj/pe of Major 

Major 





Science and 


Social 




Most Enjoyable 
Course Was in: 


Mathematics 


Sciences 


Humanities 



Science and 
Mathematics 



67.8$ 

a 

(Biology: 18.9) 

(Chemistry: 17»0) 
(Mathematics: 14.7) 



8.3 i 

(Biology: 2.6) 

(Mathematics: 2.2) 
(Geology: 1.5) 



5 . 8 * 

(Mathematics: 1.8) 
(Biology: 1.6) 
(Geology: 0.9) 



Social 

Sciences 



Humanities 



Other 

Total: 



11.9 

(History: 4.6) 
(Psychology: 2.?) 
(Anthropology: 1.3) 

16.7 

(Philosophy: 4.9) 

(English: 4,0) 

(For. Lang.: 2.5) 

3.6 



100. Oft 



66.6 

(History: 23.9) 
(Pol. Sci.: 11.7) 
(Psychology: 10.8) 

18.3 

(English: 5*4) 
(For. Lang.: 2.2) 
(Philosophy: 4.8) 

6.8 



ioo.. oft 



14.7 

(History: 6.2) 
(Psychology: 3*l) 
(Pol. Sci.: 1.6) 

76.4 

(English: 34.0) 
(Philosophy: 12. 0) 
(For. Lang.: 7*5) 

3.1 



100. oft 



a Entries in parentheses indicate the most frequently mentioned courses in 
eSh area, with the percentages selecting those courses. 



Majors and non-majors f -gW a g-j - 
and outside their own iields All th.ee ; ypes subjects in 

-i^nSSs as the t te ee most 

enjoyable subjects in the humanities area. 

Considerable unanimity also was displayed in themost^difficuit 

courses (Table 4-9) . Regardless of ty^ Oc '”^ ^' the sciences and math- 
graduates found their most difficult subject witnin n „ 1ors in 

ematics— usually ^“^^^ifiS^^^tiet^ourse as the most difficult, 
particularly a^oreign^anguage . Relatively few (8 to 12 percent) named social 
See courses as their hardest. (Table 4-9 is on page JO.) 



TABLE 4-9 



Mna-h Difficult Subjects During College 
"Which subject did you find the most difficult?" 



lost Difficult 
Subject in : 

r 

: Science and 

Mathematics 



Major 



Science and 
Mathematics 



58 .1$ 



(Physics: 20 .7) 
(Math: 20.2) 

(Chemistry: l4.5) 



Social 

Sciences 



50. 6$ 



(Math: 21.7) 
(Chemistry: 11.8) 
(Physics: 9*8) 



Humanities 



52 .0# 



(Math: l8.8) 
(Chem.: 11.8) 
(Physics: 10. 0) 



Social 

Sciences 



Humanities 



Other 



8.3 

(History: 3*4) 
(Econ.: 2.0) 
(Psychology: 0.9) 

29.5 

(For. Lang.: 17 *0) 
(English: 7*3) 
(Philosophy: 2.9) 

4.2 

100 . 0 $ 



11.3 

(Economics: 4.7) 
(Psychology: 2.l) 
(History: 2.0) 

30.6 

(For. Lang.: l8.l) 
(Philosophy: 5*5) 
(English:. 4.7) 



7.5 

100 . 0 $” 



12.1 

(Economics: 4.6) 
(History: 3*8) 
(Psychology: 1.5) 

29.5 

(For. Lang.: 15*8) 
(Philosophy: 6.9) 
(English: 3*8) 

6.4 



100 .Oft 



Enjoyment of a course seems closely related to good teaching. ^ he 
nreviously mentioned as the most enjoyable (Sable 4-8) vere frequently credited 
with the best teachers (Table 4-10) . Regardless of the type of original major, 

there uas general consensus that history «as the best f t “Hhe are^of 
sciences and that English uas best among the humanities. Withinthearea t 
science and mathematics, the three subjects which appeared at the top of all th 
scales u“e S“ry, biology, and mathematics. Majors in Bcienoe and mathematics 
rated chemistry as having the best teachers; social science ^humanities 
students felt the best instructors were in biology. (Table 4-10 is n pag ? ; 

The most useful courses elicited quite a different set of nominations 
(Table 4-ll) . All three types of majors specified psychology as the social 
sciences subject most useful in their careers, and all three agreed upon 
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table U-io 

College Courses with the Best Teachers by Type of Major 

Major 



Subject with Best 
Teachers in: 


Science and 
Mathematics 


Social 

Sciences 


Humanities 


Science and 
Math 


66.0$ 


10.1$ 


6.7$' 




(Chemistry: l8.8) 
(Biology: 17*5) 
(Math.: 15*6) 


(Biology: 3.0) 
(Math«.: 15*6) 
(Chemistry: 1.9) 


(Biology: 2.3) 
(Math.: 1.8) 


Social 

Sciences 


10.1 


61.7 


15*9 




(History: 5.8) 
(Psych. :. 1.5) 
(Econ.: 1.3) 


(History: 24.8) 
(Pol. Sci.: 12.1) 
(Eccn.: 11.4) 


(History: 8.5) 
(Psych.: 1.9) 
(Pol. Sci.: 1.8) 


Humanities 


l8.6 


22.5 


73*9 




(English: 5*9) 

, (Phil.: 5*1) 

(For .Lang.: 3*6) 


(English: 8.0) 
(Phil.: 6.7) 
(For. Lang.: 2.8) 


(English: 35 *l) 
(Phil.: 13*5) 
(For. Lang.: 7*7) 


Other 


3.6 


5*7 


3*5 




100.0$ 


100,0$ 


100.0$ 



English as the most useful humanities' subject. Two of the three types of 
majors nominated speech as one of the most useful humanities su jec s « 
Whereas three- fourths of all science and mathematics majors and humanit es 
majors found their most useful subjects within their own fields ^ less than 
half of the social sciences majors nominated a social science subject as 
most useful. Many of them found a humanities subject the most useful, and 
a significant number nominated a non-liberal arts subject, often business 
administration or accounting. The frequent mention of English and speech 
reflects the importance of competent oral and written self-expression m 
career success. (Table 4-11 is on peg'- 51*) 



Appraisal of Alma Mater 

Given a second chance, somewhat more than half the graduates would . . 
attend the same college (Table 4-12). Recent graduates and those who ongi 
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TABLE 4-11 

College Course Most Useful in Career by .Type': of Major 



Major 



Subject Most 
Useful in Career: 



Science and 
Mathematics 



Social 

Sciences 



Science and 
Mathematics 



77- 7^ 



6.3 $ 



(Chemistry: 21.4) 
(Biology: 19.3) 
(Math: 15*3) 



(Math.: 3-5) 
(Biology: 0.9) 



Social 

Sciences 



4.4 



47-9 



(Psych.: 2.3) 
(Economics: 0.9) 



(Psych.: 12.5) 
(Economics: 11.7) 
(History: 9*6) 



.Humanities 



10.6 



27-3 



(English: 6.6) 
(Phil.: 1.2) 



(English: 17*4) 
(Speech: 3*3) 
(Phil.: 3-0) 



Other ■ 



; 7 f 3— 

100 '. 0 $ 



18.5 

100 .O^T 



Humanities 



5.8^ 



(Math.: 2.9) 
(Biology: l.l) 
(Pre-Med: 0.7) 



10.2 



(Psych.: 4.2) 
(pol . Sci.: 1.7) 
(Economics: 1.5) 



74.8 



(English: 39*9) 
(Phil.: 8.8) 
(Speech: 7*0) 



. 9-2 

100.0ft 



llv „ ent to high-quality institutions are more likely to repeat their original 
wmL ^ile not shown size and type., of control of college-, academic record, 
an^type have littif effect on the desire to attend the same,.. 

institution. (Table 4-12 is. on page. 53.) • • . ' 



Loyalty to institution of original choice is influenced to a suhstan a 
degree^y the amount of faculty contact experienced hy the alumni during their 
undergraduate years (Table 4-13) • Highest degree earned and ieadership. in 
student activities bear little relation to the decision whether to choose h 
same institution a second time. (Table 4-13 is on page 54.) 



Appraisal of Graduate Education 



Most alumni evaluate graduate training positvely (Table 4-l4). 
responses are limited to those who attended graduate school.) While attitud 
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table 4-12 

Whether Graduates Would Attend the Same College by Year of Graduation and 
" Quality of Colle'ge 



"If you could start college all over again, would you still attend the 
same college you earned your degree from?'; 





Yes 


All. Graduates 


56 . 9 $ 


Year of Graduation 




19^ 

1953 

1958 


52.4$ 
51 S 
60.456 


Quality of College 




High 

Medium 

Low 


TO. 5$ 
54 .7# 
51.456 



Not Sure 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


29.3 


13.5 


0.3 


100.0# 



32.0 


15.1 


0.5 


100 . 0 # 


28.4 


13.5 


0.2 


100 . 0 # 


27.5 


11.9 


0.2 


100 . 0 # 



20.6 


8.5 


0.4 


100 . 0 # 


30.4 


■ 14.5 


0.4 


100 . 0 # 


33.2 


15.3 


0.1 


100 . 0 # 



differ, most graduates feel that they benefitted more from graduate 
undergraduate education and that graduate school was more difficult. They 
fee 1 , their graduate education was valuable in helping to complete their 
education, but at the same time, they acknowledge that liberal arts was 
valuable in itself. For the most part, they took advanced training for career 
purposes rather than to pursue intellectual interests. (Table 4-14 is on 

page 55 .) 



Summary 

The alumni are, in general, satisfied with their liberal arts education. 
Most would advise today’s high school graduate to take liberal ar s. 
percent would major in a liberal arts subject if they themselves were beginning 
college over again. Approximately half would repeat their original major, 
ranging from 55 percent of the mathematics and science majors to 53 percent of 
those from the humanities, and 44 percent of those from the social sciences. 



TABLE 4-13. _ 

a^r 

Earned, sx ua — - of f Fac mt^ Contact 

"If yon could start college all over again, vould you still attend 
the same college you earned your degree f 





Yes 


Not Sure 


No 


All Graduates 


56.9$ 


29.3 


13.5 


Highest Degree Earned 








Bachelor’ s 
Master’s or Prof. 
Doctor * s 


56.7$ 

58.6$ 

50.7$ 


30.0 

27.8 

31.5 


13*0 

13*3 

17.6 


Student Government Leader 








Yes 

No 


59.6$ 

56.6$ 


28.6 

29.3 


11.6 

13.7 


College Editor 








Yes 

No 


55.6$ 

57.0$ 


28.6 

29.3 


15.7 

13.3 



No Answer Total 



nount of Contact with Facu lty Members 

Ef ”“ 1 S'-S S:l 

22 1 "“* S3 8:? 



9*8 

12.5 

16.5 

27.1 



0.3 



0.3 

0.3 

0.3 



0.2 

0.4 



0.1 

0.4 



0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6. 



100 . 



100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 $ 
100 . 



100.0$ 

100 . 0 $ 



100 .0$ 
100 . 0 $ 



100 . 0 $ 
100 . 0 $ 
100 . 0 $ 
100 .0$ 



, . + challenging and interesting by 86 per- 

Their courses were rated as qui , subject. from their own 

nt of the alumni. Graduates * end ° , .« cience and mathematics majors 

neral major field as "the most enjoyable " s ^ ^ huma nities majors 

lect biology, social sciences selection of "the best 

me English. The same pattern prevai ^ majors this time specify 

achers 1 '— except that science 0 f the graduates name a 

lemistry instead of biology. icg fi « ld as "the most difficult.' Thr e* 

b j ect in the science and mathe - ' org and a n humanities majors 

larters of all science and m o rP a as "the most useful'* in their 

ime a subject within their own mag or are^ ^ th ^ for human- 

ireers — for science and mathemati s » j science majors con- 

ges majors it is English. Les than half the s ^ psychology is 

^ * surpassed by English. 
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TABLE 4- Ill- 



Evaluation of the Role of Graduate or Professional Education 
( 7,350 alumni who attended graduate or professional school only; 

Extent of agreement or disagreement with . . • 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Total 


"Without graduate school, I* 
would feel that my education was 
not complete" 


46.0# 


33^ 


16.0 


4.6 


100.0# 


"Graduate or professional 
school was more difficult ^ 

than undergraduate education" 


27.6# 


35*6 


30.4 


6.4 


100.0# 


"Liberal arts was essentially 
preparation for graduate school, 
rather than training useful for my 
field" 


16.2# ' 


33.0 


39.^ 


11.4 


100.0# 


"On balance, I benefitted more 
from my undergraduate education 
than from graduate or profess- 
ional school" 


l4.1# 


26.5 


38.8 


20.6 


100.0# 


"I took graduate study primarily 
to follow my own intellectual 
interests, rather than because 
it might help my career? 


7.9# 


17.9 


49.9 


24.3 


100.0# 


"Graduate school was really 
a waste of time" 


1.2# 


2.3 


27.1 


69.4 


100.0# 


"I entered graduate school with 
a fairly clear idea of my 
vocational goal." 


44.9# 


39.5 


12.8 


2.8 


100.0# 


"Graduate study helped me avoid 
being stuck at a low level in 

mir -PI . " 


45.0# 


34.1 


15.9 


5.0 


100.0# 
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Whpn asked what subject they would now like to take, the graduates nom- 
inate^ore of almost everything. Some of them wish they had taken more courses 
with job implications (44 percent wish they had taken more economicstaper- 
cent more mathematics; and 35 percent, more accounting). Yet the subject 
the greatest number of alumni (48 percent) wish they had taken more , 

gril *. . result, » percent of ,», leb the, 

had taken more speech and 4l percent, more Englis . 

nniv lU percent of the alumni definitely would not attend the same 
n ^LtraA-n Fiftv-seven percent would choose their original college again 
C afd 2?^cen; werf not" The keys to satisfaction with undergraduate 

“llegef ESSaTE. quality of the college and th« y * *nt 

-nntacts On this score, most of the graduates feel that faculty member 

were "really interested in their students" (23 percent strongly agree an 

62 percent agree). 

Among the three-quarters of the alumni who pursued graduate 
three times as many took it for c^eer advancement as: ^^ciSce ^d 
interests — although the two may often be the same, “^ “ science 
mathematics rated graduate study the moso useiul in their care . 

Finallv the respondents were asked what they considered to be the goals 

of mora^capacities and ethical standards, the cultivation 

of ability to get along with different types ^/^nsive't^iSS iTat least 
useful func. of knowledge, and the acquisition of intensrve training in at 

one field. The graduates feel that their own education tended to achiev 
these goals. 
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part III: THEIR CAREERS 



. let us turn now to the career status of literal arts graduates an often 
debated and seldom documented story. 

mho npvt chanter will explore their current work assignments: who 

employs 6 literal^axt s alumni Sd for what jots? Do their positions m^e use 
Of their literal education? How much do they earn and what are the divine 
tions ty tjpe of employer or occupation? By organizations of 
the graduates employed? Do their jots involve supervision of the work of 

others? 

Next in Chanter 6, the career progress of alumni will be studied. Do 
they really have a career goal and when was it estatlisted: How muc^ use 

was made of vocational guidance and placement services and how useful were 
thev’ For how many different employers have they worked. Why did g 
leave each jot? Have literal arts alumni teen unemployed for long per 

of time since graduation? 

Factors influencing the careers of alumni will te discussed in Chapter' 
7 Did education and occupations of parents influence careers ox college 
alumni? What has teen the movement tetween occupations Did academiC e ^ 
record qu alit y of institution attended, and type of major ef e * 

How do scholarship holders, self-supporting students, and athletes fare 
after college? Does the graduate work hard and what £ ent 

ing to make for his career? Do minority group graduates show caffe 

career patterns? 

Finally, in Chapter 8 alumni evaluate their own career progress. Are 

they satisfied with their jots? If not, what would ' 

noes their position meet personal and career needs? Do they wish they we 
worLng for Mother type of employer? Which? How satisfied are alumni 
with jot supervisors, colleagues, and subordinates?- How do they 
their income? Was undergraduate and, if any, graduate educat o 

in their career? 



J 
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Chapter 5: Career Status of Liberal A rts Alumni 

Historically, America's earliest liberal arts graduates pursued careers 
in the ministry, law, and medicine. Over the years, it has been assume 
that career patterns of liberal arts alumni have changed radically. Yet 
there S little Spirical evidence available to describe or even to substan- 

tiate those changes. 

This chanter presents the career status of liberal arts graduates oi 
191)8, 1953, aJid 1958. We shall examine their employers, their occupations, 

and their earnings. 

Who Employs Liberal Arts Graduates ? 

To determine the broad sectors of the economy in which liberal arts 
graduates make their careers, respondents were asked to classify their 
^ lo grs^cor^J^the Rowing list^ ^ ^ ^ clothing 

Private^non-nanufactuxin^ ( e . g . , telephone company, construction company, 
wholesale or retail trade 5 law office) 

Agriculture (privately owned farm) 

Elementary or secondary school 
College or university 
United States Military Service 
Feder al government (excluding teaching) 

Research organization or institute 

Hospital, church, clinic, or welfare organization 

Other 

The results show that liberal arts alumni are almost 
■he+veen the private and public sectors of the economy (Table 5- 1) • Private 
manufacturing , private nln-manufacturing (including self-employed professionals) , 
and private agriculture account for 1)8 percent of their total employment. 

Liberal arts employment in the public sector is most frequently in educational 
institutions, followed by government, welfare or service organizations 
(hospitals, churches, clinics, welfare groups), military service, and research 

organizations . 

Despite the fact that state and local governments across the nation 
employ half again as many people as do federal agencies, more liberal arts 
a iL n are associated with the federal government. The low percentage of 
college graduates in local government has, in fact, become a cause of national 

concern. 

While many alumni have remained in the same categories since graduation, 
some shifts between first and current employers may be noted in Table 5- 
Cee ttoes as many graduates began their careers in the military service as 
are now affiliated with them. Hospitals, churches, and clinics show some 
decline between first and current employers. _ Private enterprise and higher 
education were the chief beneficiaries of shifts between mitia an p 
employment. This analysis is complicated by the relatively high percentage 
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table 5-1 



First and Current Typo of Employers of Liberal Arts Graduates 
Type of Employer First Employer Current Employer 

Private Manufacturing 
Private Non -Manufacturing 
Agriculture 

Elementary and Secondary School 
College or University 
U.S. Military Service 
Federal Government 
State and Local Government 
Research Organization 
Hoopital-Church-Clinic 
Other 
No Answer 

Total 



l6.8# 


IT. 9# 


25.6 


29-7 


0.3 


0.3 


10.7 


10.3 


6.9 


8.8 


l4.2 


4.5 


5.2 


5.5 


4.6 


4.1 


2.5 


2.6 


11.3 


8.8 


0.2 


0.3 


1.7 


7.2 


100.0# 


100.0# 



(7 percent) of alumni for whom no information on current employers was 
available . 

Employer shifts by year of graduation are presented in Table 5-2* 



TABLE 5-2 

First and Current Types of Employers by Year of Graduation 



Private Manufacturing 
Private Non-Manufacturing 
Agriculture 
Elem-Seoond . Schools 
College s -Univer s i t ie s 
U.S. Military Service 
Federal Government 
State-Local Govt. 

Research Organiz. 
Hospital-Church -Clinic 
Other 
No Answer 

Total 



First Employer 


Current Employer 


Year 


of Graduation 


Year 


of Graduation 


1^48 


1251 


CO 

LTN 

o \ 

HI 


1948 


125i 


1258 


20.3# 


17.1# 


13 . 3# 


19.6# 


19.0# 


15*2# 


30.9 


21.6 


24.4 


33.2 


31.3 


24.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


12.4 


8.6 


11.1 


10.1 


10.2 


10.5 


8.2 


5.6 


6.9 


10.2 


8.8 


7*6 


3.6 


23.9 


14.8 


1.8 


3*6 


7*9 


5.9 


4.4 


5.^ 


5.4 


5*2 


5.9 


4.9 


3.3 


5.2 


3.8 


4.0 


4.5 


2.3 


2.0 


3.0 


2.3 


2.7 


2.9 


10.2 


12.1 


11.6 


7.9 


9*3 


'9.1 


6.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


.0-5 


J A 


5.6 ■ 




11 .3 


100.0# 


M 

O 

O 

• 

0 


O 

• 

8 

H 


100.0# 


0 

• 

O 

O 

H 


100.0# 



, , 0 ,t -both the employment (and military) conditions existing 

These data reflect both tne . VJ +na -. trends in their careers. 

when the alumni finished college ?n th <x ± went directly from 

Thus, a high percentage of the ^53^95^ ^ ^ is still 

the campus to mill the three bench-mark groups, one notices 

f sligft^endT^-fr- the private sector, with corresponding gains scat- 

tered among various employers in the public sector. 

One out of every seven respondents U 
5-3). Self-employment is much more typical of the oiaer g 



TABLE 5-3 

Extent of Self-Employment by Yea r of Graduation 

Year of Graduation 



All Graduates 



19^8 



1958 



v 



'irst Job 



Self-Employed 
Not Self-Employed 
No Answer 




O *' d 
O.O^b 

91.1 

0 0 





Total 


100.0# 


100 .0# 


100.0# 


100.0# 


Current Job 








7.1# 

81.9 

11.0 


Self-Employed 
Not Self-Employed 
No Answer 


13*8# 
• 79*2 
7.0 


20.1# 

75.2 

4.7. 


- 14.4# 

80.4 

5.2 


Total 


100.0# 


100.0# 


100 .0# 


100.0# 



Ever Self-Employed 

i Self-Employed 

Not Self-Employed 
No Answer 



Total 




100 . 0 # 




100 . 0 # 




100 . 0 # 



6 . 6 # 

90.0 

100 . 0 # 



? ™ s s'ss-s missis;?"™ =* «*«- 

sms. ss:^ «« <ss "s se- 
ars sssx sxss ssssssa «* ““- 1 

average of 13 percent for all workers. 
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Ti^-rai »rts eraduatss tend to work for a large organization, two-thirds 
of our^a lumn^reporV ng 8 they are affiliated with organizations taving over 

!00 enployees (Table 5-M- Relatively few (9 percent) are employed y 



TABLE 5-^ 

Size of Emplo ying Organi zation by Year of Graduation 

"Approximately how many other people work for the total organization 
by which you are employed?" 



Year of Graduation 



Under 4 
4-10 
11-20 
21 -40 
41-100 
101-300 
301-1,000 
1,001-3,000 
3,001-10,000 
Over 10,000 
No answer 

Total 



1948 


1953 


1958 


11.6# 


9.6# 


5*9$ 


8.3 


7.1 


4.6 


4.3 


3.6 


3.^ 


3*5 


4.0 


3.9 


7.7 


6.0 


6.8 


11.0 


11.3 


9.8 


12.8 


12.1 


12.5 


9-8 


10.1 


10.5 


10.7 


11.1 


11.5 


17.1 


21.6 


24.1 


3.2 




7.0 


100.0# 


100.0# 


lOO.O# 



All Graduates 



100 . 0 ^ 



l : — 

n, ^ onminvpv is related to the size of the employing organization 

T£2 “* «■»»«*"■<” «* »"**• 

organisations, “> «“*«!■ ' f £5, il.ont 

hospitals, churches, and clinics, and ig^concern 

tend to work for smaller organizations. (Table 5 5 P®8 

Relatively few liberal arts graduates supervise significant numbers of 
sub-nrofessional or professional and managerial employees (Table 5-b) • 
Tbirtv-m per cent s^eA se no sub-professional employees, and b2 percent no 
managerial or professfonal persons. Obviously, older alumni are much more 
likely to have supervisory responsibilities . As might be expec e , 
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highcr numbers of subordinates were reported, within the military services 
than in other types of employment. Surprisingly high were the large numbers 
of persons supervised by graduates employed by elementary and secondary 
schools. Data in this table should be regarded with caution because of 
the large percentage of graduates who failed to answer the inquiry about 
number of employees supervised. It as 12$ for clerical but 25$ for 
managerial . 



How does type of employer differ for liberal arts alumni and for grad- 
uates from other fields of study? Some indication is provided in Table 5-7 , 



TABLE 5~7 



Employers of Liberal Arts Graduates, Graduates from All rields , 

and Engineering Graduates 



Type of Employer 



Male Liberal 
Arts Graduates 



Male Graduates 
from All Fields 



Engineering Graduates 
(largely Male) 



Private Manufactur. 
Private -Non-Manufact 
Agriculture 



Elem-Second . Schools 
Colleges -Universities 
U.S. Military Service 



Federal Government 
State -Local Govt. 
Research Organiz. 



Hospital -Church Clin. 
Other 



Total 



19-3$ 


. 26 . 1 $ 


64.2* 


32.0 


24.2 


12.1 


0.3 


0.4 




ll.l 


20.8 


— 


9.5 


7.2 


2.7 


4.9 


— — 


** 


5*9 


6.0 


11.1 


4.4 


5.0 


* 5.8 


2.8 


-- 


4.1 


9.5 


4.6 


• \ 


0.3 


5*7 


•7 — 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 0 $ 


100 . 0 $ 



Sources of data: 



Liberal arts: This study. 

In this, the percentage for non- respondents has been eliminated to 
conform with the handling of data in the other two studies . 






All fields : 

Based on 195& graduates studies in i 960 from Two Years After the 
College Degree, Bureau of Social Science Research, Washington,D.C. , 
Prepared for the NSF (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1963), p. 51* 



Engineers : 

From a survey of 23?6l8 engineering graduates from all classes, 
from Professional Income of Engineers, 1964 (New York: Engineers 
Joint Countil, 1964), p. 12. 
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which compares the results fire. < ^ JE af£r“ 

study of male graduates f *°™ engineerLg alumni from all gradua- 

uation, and with a general sur ^ T u is comparison shows that liberal 
ting classes who are still emp oy • r, r i V ate manufacturing concerns 

arts alumni are less heavily ^ e P r ^e P privat e non-manufacturing 

than are either of the ^° ra f ^^s do'not differ especially 

from the cross-section of all male graouates. *%££££ employment, 
the least heavily represented in all SP likely to he. employed 

literal arts alumni, on the other ^^v^e ^ess mely than the cross- 
in colleges and universities, whl1 " ^ “^ 'econtoy schools, 
section sample to he employed in elementary or secondary 



What Do They Do ? 

' as anticipated, literally hundredsof ^ftTm^eAble 

renorted by the 11,000 literal arts alumni. To reduce unese 
proportions, the following occupation index was develop . 

Lawyer 

a3“y or Secondary school teacher or administrator 
College teacher or administrator 

Medical worker (physician, surgeon, dentis , 

Scientist°or a mlthematician (biologist, chemist, engineer, 
mathematician, physicist, geologist, etc.) 

Creat TO^k^^creaWV^Mtist*^o™unications II TOrker)^ a ^ 0aS 

Ho answer (no information, not employed, in graduate sen , 



o 
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table 5-8 

First and Current T.ypes of Occupations of Graduat es by Year of Graduat i on 



All Gradu ates 



First Current 
Job Job 



First Current 
J.ob Job 



1953 

First Current 
Job Job 



1058 ■ 

First Current 
Job • Job 



Lawyer 
Clergyman 
El-Sec. T. 


5.0$ 

4.0 

7.1 


6.8$ 

3.9 

11.8 


5.3$ 

4.0 

8.6 


6.4$ 

4.1 

11.6 


4.8$ 

4.7 

5.9 


7 . 9 $ 

4.3 

11.1 


4 . 9 $ 

3.2 
6.9 . 


6 . 1 $ 

3.2 
12. '7 


College T. 
Salesman 
Social Ser. 


8.6 

8.8 

4.4 


5.3 

9.6 

4.0 


10.0 
. 10.8 
4.3 


7.2 

10.0 

3.9 


6.6 

7.3 

3.4 


5.4 

10.2 

4.0 


9.1 

8.4 

5.4 


3.2 

8.3 

4.3 


Medical 

Sci-Math. 

Fis-Off-Mgt. 


8.4 

12.9 

17.1 


8.5 

11.9 

16.9 


7.4 

14.3 

19.9 


7.7 

11.7 

19.0 


9.4 

12.3 

15.7 


9.7 

12.2 

16.5 


8.4 

12.1 

15.7 


8.1 

11.9 

15.4 


Creative 
Other 
No answer 


4.0 

17.9 

1.8 


3.9 
9.5 

7.9 


4.5 

9.7 

1.2 


4.6 

8.5 

5.3 


3.7 

25.4 

0.8 


4.3 

8.8 

5.6 


3.3 

■18.4 

3.7 


3.0 

11.3 

12.0 


Total 


100.0$ 


100 . 0 $ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


100 . 0 $ 


100.0$ 



employed in fiscal, office, and management occupations. Approximately the 
same percentage are teachers at all levels. The traditional professions of 
the liberal arts— law, clergy, and medicine— account for 20 percent of t e 

graduates . 

Comparing the three graduating classes, several trends are discernible. 
Fewer of the new graduates are engaged in elementary and secondary teac mg, 
in fiscal, office, and management fields, and in the creative occupations. 
At the same time, more of the recent alumni are teaching at the college 
level, working in social service occupations, and employed m other fields c 

Looking at the distribution of occupations by type of employer (Table 
5-9) , it is noted that over three- fourths of the lawyers are employed by 
private businesses (non-manufacturing) -this category includes those self- 
employed and members of private law firms. Most of the remaining lawye 
(13 percent) work for a federal, state, or local government. Clergymen, 
salesmen, and teachers at all levels are employed withm anticipated 
employer categories. Social service workers, fiscal, office, and manage- 
ment workers, and scientists and mathematicians are spread ov|r the widest 
range of employers . More medical workers are in private practice than, are 
employed by hospitals and clinics. (Table 5-9 is on page 67 .) 
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TABLE 5-9 

Distribution of Alumni T^pe of Occupation 
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Scientists and mathematicians are the most likely to work for very 
large organizations (Table 9-10) . Nearly half of the lawyers and a 



TABLE 5-10 

. Size of Employing Organizati on by Type of Occupation 

"Approximately how many other people work for the total organization 
by which you are employed?" 



1 Graduates 



pe of Occupation 



Lawyer 

Clergyman 



College Teacher 
Salesman 



Medical Worker 
Scientist -Math. 



Creative 

Other 



Under 






4l- 


• ioi- 


1,000- 


3,001- 


Over 


No 


4 


4-10 


11-40 


100 


1,000 


3,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Answer 


9.1 $ 


6.7 


7.6 


6.8 


23.2 


10.1 


11.1 


21.0 


4.4 : 


27.3# 


20.4 


15.7 


7.4 


10.3 


■ 3.8 


4.2 


8.0 


2.9 


38.9% 

0. 1 # 


• • 

00 H 
H 


2,9 

9.3 


2.4 

15.7 


10.7 

44.8 


2.9 

9.4 


7.8 

8.3 


13‘3 

9.2 


3*o 

1.5 


0.4# 


0.2 


3.5 


12.3 


53.4 


15.8 


9.5 


3.3 


1.6 


8.9# 


8.2 


9.9 


6.5 


19.1 


10.4 


16.0 


20.0 


1/) 


2.1$ 


6.6 


11.2 


5.5 


34.4 


10.9 


11.2 


17.8 


0.3 


27. 5* 
1.5# 


10.8 

1.7 


3.9 

2.6 


1.9 

3.2 


l4.6 

17.5 


8.9 

16.0 


5.1 

19.3 


19.0 

37.3 


8.3 

0.9 




7.3 


10.4 


7.6 


21.6 


12.2 


13.1 


23.1 


0.2 


7.9# 


7.0 


8.6 


9.3 


29.8 


12.6 


11.0 


11.0 


2.8 
-1 f— 


4.1# 


4.0 


4.6 


3.3 


13*0 


7.7 


10.9 


51.0 





100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 .©# 

100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 



majority of the clergymen report they work with 10 or fewer people. 

In reviewing the supervisory responsibilities of liberal arts graduates 
by type of occupation (Table 5-H), alumni in fiscal, office, and manage- 
ment positions have the most subordinate sub-professional employees an 
are among the most likely to supervise large numbers of professional and 
^aS- workers. Again, as in Table 5-6, it should be noted that the 
large percentage of alumni not answering dictates caution in interpreting 

the results. (Table 5-H is on page 69.) 

The occupations of liberal arts graduates are difficult to compare 
with results from other alumni studies because of different time periods 
and survey techniques. Many of the national figures develope y e . 
Bureau of Labor Statistics use definitions too broad to be compared with 
our figures. For example, among persons reported working as chemis^ 
one setof BLS statistics, only 69 percent were college graduates.^ 

One roughly comparable study that was made by the Bureau of Social 
Science Research (See Table 5-7) is presented in Table 5-12. In contrast 
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TABLE 5-12 

Occupations of Liberal Arts Gr aduates and Graduates from A ll Fields 



Occupation 

Lawyer 

Clergyman 

Elem-Second. Teach. 
College Teacher 
Salesman 

Social Serv. Worker 
Medical Worker 
Scientist-Math. 
Fiscal-Off ice-Mgmt . 
■Creative Worker 
■ Engineers 
Other and no answer 



Male Liberal Arts 
Graduates (5 years 
after graduation 
only) 

6 . 1 $ 

3.2 

12.7 

3.2 

8.8 

4.3 

8.1 

11.9 

15.4 

3.0 

23.3 



100 . 0 $ 



Male Graduates 
from All Fields 
(2 years after 
graduation only) 

2 . 1 $ 

21.4 

3.1 

8.0 

2.3 
3-5 
5-4 

23.6 

1.3 

19.1 

10.2 



100 . 0 $ 



Sources of data: 

Liberal arts: This study, by classes. # . 

All fields: Two Years After the College Degree, op. cit. , p. 46-47 



to the cross-sectional group, liberal arts alumni are found more frequently 
in science and mathematics, in sales, and in creative fields, and less often 
in elementary and secondary teaching, in fiscal, office, and management 
positions, and, of course, in engineering. Since the BSSR study questioned 
alumni only two years after graduation, it must be assumed that many 
students were still completing advanced education. Accurate comparisons 
were thus not possible regarding law, college teaching, and medical fields. 



Alumni Earnings 

As Becker has pointed out, it is impossible to relate income directly 
to differences in education received.^) No study is likely to compensate 
entirely for such key variables as native intelligence, aptitude for work, 
cultural background, and family- encouraged motivation. Becker estimates 
that college graduates receive a return of from 10 to 12 percent per annum 
on their investment in a college education, but this finding ?.s biased, o 
course, by the effect of general ability upon earnings. 

Even salary figures themselves may be misleading. For example, the 
$7,000 per year earned by a clergyman does not reflect his car allowance, 
the donated manse, and possible additional income from performing special 
services. Equally distorted may be the use of the raw salary of $50,000 
for the business executive who has to live in an expensive neighborhood, 
belong to appropriate clubs and entertain freely at them, contribute to 
civic and political activities, and yet pay a third or more of his income 
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in taxes. Furthermore, 3 oh pressure or lack M ° f 

any position. In speaking to his faculty colleagues, Horn said. 

» v „ _ cannot ccxnoi&nd tlic salary 

The time, is coming when a teaser camot^ ^ ^ acadenlio year 

and a af?he 0 satrtiL a hr 6 uarantee^ Jhe security that no one . 
in any other line of work enjoys.' 

A final consideration is non-salary inccme ^ o ^ r * a ® a ^ t io^ an a Ly not 

consulting fees, etc.) which “W Because of such considerations 

■sr.ss s;s“«f 



TABLE 5-13 

Cugcmt Annual Salary Level b by Year of Graduation 

"What is your current annual salary in your present pos* 

Year of Graduation 



Annual Salary 

Under $4000 
4000-5999 
6000-7999 
3000-9999 

10.000- 11,999 

12.000- 1.4,999 

15.000- 17,999 

18.000- 20,999 

21.000- 24,999 
25,000 and over 
No answer 

Total 



All Graduates 



1948 



1953 

1.7# 

6.3 

19.0 

22.4 

16.3 

12.6 

5-9 

3-6 

0.9 

3-4 

JLi 



100 . 



100 . 0 # 100 . 0 # 100 . 0 # 



,, „„ pnt . of the 195 8 graduates earned $10,000 or more, .comparable figures 
forT 9 53 and l9W g^uates were *3 percent and 6l percent. 

, m chest earnings are received by graduates 

By type of employer, tb« Vi gh fo iiowd by those in private manu- 

employed in private n ° n '“™^^.”“ g ; n a institutes (Table 5-1^ P®8 e T 3)- 
faeturing and research organ! a Both the lowest and highest 

(Apiculture ^ of the small site of the agriculture 

^r^^risffh^s, and clinics. 
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TABLE 5 - 1 ^ 



Current Annual S alaries By Type of Employer 
"Vhat is your current annual salary in your present position?" 



* 



Under 

$6000 



*6000- $10,000- $15,000- $21,000 No 
9000 14,999 j0.i ???. *■ — ” n “ 



All Graduates 



11 .0* ' 39*6 24.9 



9.2 



& over Answer . Total 

5.3 10.0 100.0* 



T ype of Employer 



Private Manufactur. 
Private Non-Manufact . 
Agriculture 
Elem-Second . Schools 

Colleges -Universities 

U.S. Military Service 
Federal Government 
State-Local Govt. 
Research Organiz . 
Hospital -Church Clin. 



2.7* 

6 . 1 * 

27.0* 

21.7* 

13-3* 

6.0* 

5-5* 

5 . 5 * 

6 . 3 * 

43 . 0 * 



36.6 

33.5 

27.0 

64.0 
54.4 

56.8 

48.9 
48.9 

31.6 

35.0 



39.8 
260 

10.8 
ll .0 
24.8 
32.2 
38.2 
38.2 
42.1 

9.8 



13*8 

16.8 

10.8 
0.5 
3.9 
1.5 
5.8 
5.8 

l4.0 

3.7 



5.6 
11*7 
16.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

3*9 

4.6 



1.7 100.0* 
5.4 100.0* 
8.2 100 . 0 *. 
100 . 0 * 
100.6* 
100 . 0 * 
100.0* 
.100.0* 
100.0* 
100 . 0 * 



2.3 

2.9 

3.1 

1.4 
1.4 

2.1 

3.9 



For the clearest picture of salary distinctions By typeofemplpyer it is 
necessary to look at data Based on alumni 15 years after college. Here, little 
■bias exists Because of short-term military service or of longer periods in 
graduate or professional study. Excluding agriculture, the highest earnings 
are reported By those employed in private manufacturing and 
and in research organizations and institutes (Table 5-15) • 
are earned by graduates working for elementary and secondary schools 
hospitals, churches, and clinics. (TeBle 5-15 ls on '3*; 




Earnings hy occupations show that medical workers, salesmen, lawyers, and 
fiscaf omce and management workers are the most likely to he in the top 
earnings brackets (Table 5 - 16 ) . In the lowest salary brackets are the clergy 
and elementary and secondary teachers. Interestingly enough, many medical 
t^ers^o 7 re in the lowest salary classification, probably reflecting 
the very low incomes of those still in internship and residency. (Table 5 -l 6 

is on page 73 *) 



Table 5-17 compares the salaries of alumni five and fifteen years after 
college Once a^r medical workers display low salaries five years after 
graduation, as do lawyers. For medical workers in the 15 year proup.however, 
Slf report incomes of $21,000 a year or more. Clergymen report the lowest 
salaries of all occupations at both stages of their careers. Desp ® 
licized earnings of scientists and mathematicians they earn less 15 years afte 
college than diT salesmen, fiscal, office, and management workers, and even 
creative workers. (Table 5-17 is on page 74.) 
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TABLE 5-15 

Current Annual Salary by Type of Employer 
" (1948 graduates only) 

"What is your current annual salary in your present position?" 





Under 


$ 6000 - 




$6000 


222SL 


1948 Graduates 


5-1* 


26.0 


Type of Employer 






Private Manufactur. 


0 . 9 * 


18.7 


Private Non-Manufact. 


2.7* 


16.6 


Agriculture 


13.3* 


26.6 


Elem-Second . Schools 


11-5* 


55.7 


Colleges -Univ. 


4.2* 


44.2 


U.S. Mil. 


4.8* 


16.1 


Federal Government 


1.1* 


24.7 


State-Loca\ Govt. 


1.1* 


24.7 


Research Organiz. 


2.5* 


8 -.8 


Hospital -Church Clin. 


23.6* 


38.9 



$10,000- 


$15,000- 


$21,000 


No 


* 


1^999 


20,999 


& over 


Answer 


Total 


32.8 


16.7 


11.2 


8.2 


100. 0# 



41.9 


25.1 


12.0 


1.4 


100.0# 


28.5 


24.6 


20.9 


6.7 


100.0# 


20.0 


6.7 


26.7 ' 


6.7 


100.0# 


28.6 


l.l 


0.6 


2.5 


• 100.0# 


40.3 


7.9 


1.7 


1.7 


100.0# 


67.7 


9.7 


-- 


1.7. 


100.0# 


57.9 


14.2 


0.5 


1.6 


• 100.0# 


57.9 


14.2 


0.5 


1.6 


100.0# 


40.0 


35*0 


11.3 


2.4 


100.0# 


15.7 


5*4 


11.4 


5.0 


100.0# 



TABLE 5-16 

Current Annual Salaries hy Type of Occupation 



"What is your current annual salary in your present position?" 





Under 


$ 6000 - 


$ 10 , 000 - 


$ 15 , 000 - 


$ 21,000 


No 






$6000 




14,999 


20.999 


& over Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


11 . 0 # 


39.6 


24.9 


9.2 


5.3 


10.0 


100 . 0 # 


Type of Occupation 
















Lawyer 


5.1# 


30.2 


31.0 


18 .O 


9.2 


6.5 


100 . 0 # 


Clergyman 


47.8# 


45.4 


4.0 


0.2 


mm mm 


2.6 


100.0# 


Elem-Second. Teach. 


22.1# 


62.2 


11.8 


0.7 


0.5 


2.7 


100.0# 


College Teacher 


10.2# 


56.8 


25.9 


3.7 


0.7 


2.7 


100.0# 


Salesman 


3*4# 


38.3 


32.1 


14.0 


9.1 


3.1 


100.0# 


Social Serv. Worker 


9*8# 


57.6 


25.7 


4.3 


1.4 


1.2 


100.0# 


Medical Worker 


21.2# 


17.8 


• 15.0 


19.2 


20.7 


6.1 


100.0# 


Scientist-Math . 


4.2# 


39.3 


43.8 


1000 


1.3 


1.4 


100 .c# 


Fiscal-Off ice -Mgrat . 


7.7# 


41.7 


27.1 


12.8 


7.8 


2.9 


100.0# 


Creative Worker 


11.2# 


36.6 


31.5 


11.4 


5.1 


4.2 


100.0# 


Other 


7.0# 


48.0 


33.3 


7.2 


2.2 


2.3 


100.0# 





TABLE 5-17 

C urrent Annual Salaries by Type of Occupation and Ye ar of Graduation 

(1948 and 1958 graduates only) 

Under $6000- $10,000- $15,000- $21,000 No 
$6000 9999 A 999 20,999 & over _ Answer Total 



All Graduates • 



1948 

1958 


5-1* 
19- 3 $ 


26.0 
50.8 • 


Occupation 






Lawyer 

1948 

1958 


0.9* 

13.3 


4.8 

56.6 


Clergyman 

1948 

1958 


32.2$ ■ 
69.3$ 


51.4 

29.1 


Elem-Second. Teach 
1948 
1958 


12.7$ 

38 . 6 $ 


52.7 

56.7 


College Teacher 
1948 
1958 


3 . 9 $ 
26.9 $ 


47.8 

59.7 


Salesman 

1948 

1958 


1.1$ 

6.2$ 


22.0 

60.9 


Social Serv. Worker 
1948 

1958 


. 1 . 5 $ 

16 . 2 $ 


37.2 

74.8 


Medical Worker 
1948 
1958 


4.4$ 

46.3$ 


1.1 

36.3 


Scientist -Math . 

1948 

1958 


1.4$ 

9-1$ 


22.2 

58.9 


Fiscal -Of fice-Mgmt . 

1948 
1958 . 


3,1$ 

15.6 


22.1 

62.6 


' Creative Worker 
1948 
1958 


4.3$ 

25.4 


20.9 

50.9 



32.8 


16.7 


11.2 


8.2 


100. 0# 


13.2 


1.8 


0.7 


14.2 


100 . 0 # 


29.0 


36.4 


21.0 


7.9 


100.0# 


19.5 


3.5 


0.9 


6.2 


100.0# 


10.3 


0.7 


mm mm 


5.4 


100 . 0 # 


mm wm 




-- 


1.6s. 


100 . 0 # 


29.0 


2.0 


0t5 


3.1 


100.0# 


l.l 


— 


0.2 


3.4 


100.0# 


39*3 


6.2 


1.2 


1.6 


100.0# 


6.7 


0.8 




5.9 


100.0# 


36.4 


21.5 


14-.1 


4.9 


100.0# 


22.8 


9*2 


2.1 


2.8 


100.0# 


44.5 


11.7 


2.9 


2.2 


. 100 . oi 


5.7 


mm mm 


0.6 


0.7 


100.0# 


9.2 


24-. 9 


50.9 


9.5 


100.0# 


10.3 


2.7 


0.3 


4.1 


100.0# 


48.7 


23*1 


3.1 


1.5 


100 . b# 


28.6 


1.1 


mm mm 


2.3 


100 . 0 # 


35*2 


20.9 


15.3 


3*3 


100. 0# 


l4.4 


3.3 


. 1.9 


2.2 


100 . 0 # 


42.3 


19.0 


9.2 


4.3 


100 . 0 # 


l4.6 


2.7 


0.9 


5.5 


100.0# 
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Incane seems closely related to amount of supervision assumed on the 
job (Table 5*0.8) . While some alumni with high incomes supervise few 

TABUS 5-18 

Current Annual Salaries by Type and Number of Empl oyees Supervised 

(1948 Graduates only) 

"How many employees do you directly supervise?" 

Clerical, Laboratory .and Sub -Professional Employees 





None 


1-3 


4-10 


11-20 


Over 20 


No Answer 


Total 


1^8 Graduates 


25 * 0 $ 


34.1 


16.9 


4.4 


8.2 


11.4 


100 .0$ 


Current Salaries 










• 






Under $6000 
6000-9999 

10.000- 14,999 

15. 000- 20, .999 
21,000 and over 


53.25s 
39-356 
20. 456 

12.356 

10.656 


27.5 

29.5 

36.1 
40.9 

35.2 


5.8 

14.3 

20.2 

15.9 

21.0 


2.1 

2.3 

5.2 

5.6 

6.1 


0.8 

3-1 

8.6 

14.3 

15.8 


10.6 
11.5 ■ 

9.5 

11.0 

11.3 


100.0$ 
100.0$ 
100. 0# 
100. 0# 
100. 0# 


* 




Professional and Managerial Employees 






None 


1-3 


4-10 


11-20 


Over 20 


No Answer 


Total 


l^t8 Graduates 


31.6# 


18.5 


13.2 


. 4.6 


7.1 


25.0 


100. 0# 


Current Salaries 
















Under $6000 
6 000-9999 

10.000- 14,999 

15.000- 20,999 
21,000 and over 


54. 5$ 
43.8$ 
28.9# 
20. 3# 
lk.G$ 


8.7 

15.1 
20.0 

23.1 
24.4 


2.5 

8.3 

14.7 

29.I 

18.6 


2.0 

3.3 

5.3 
5.2 

8.5 


4.9 
"4.1 

7.9 
9.6 

13^9 


27.4 

25-4 

23.2 

21.7 

20.0 
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employees, there is a definite tendency for those with large numbers of 
subordinates to Appear in the highest earnings brackets. Overall, a^third 
of the graduates supervise no one, another third supervise from one -o 
three employees, and the final third supervise four or more employees. 

This final third reports the highest average income . The tendency would-be 
even more pronounced if self-employed professionals (doctors, lawyers, e c.) 
with high incomes and few subordinates were eliminated from tne analysis. 
Again, as with earlier tables dealing with number of employees supervised, 
the large percentage of respondents not answering must be noted. 



How do salaries of liberal arts alumni compare with earnings of their 
classmates in specialized and technical fields?. Using somewhat comparable 
figures, liberal arts alumni may be contrasted with engineers for similar 
periods since graduation (Table 5-19) ^ ' 




TABLE 5-19 

Comparative Salaries f or Liberal Arts and Eng ineering Graduates By 
— r Years Since Graduation 



Years Since 
Graduation 

Five 

Ten 

Fifteen 



Liberal 
Arts Grads 

$8,000 

$10,870 

$13,050 



Graduates Currently 
Employed in 
Engineering 

$9,500 

$11,425 

$12,800 



Sources of data: , , . . - 

Liberal arts: This study, by classes (years since graduation computed 

from 1963) . Q 

Engineering: Professional Income of Engineers, 19_64 , °Ejl p * 

(years since graduation computed from 1964) . 

These figures, and those from related studies,^) give rise to a 
"Tortoise and Hare" theory about liberal arts' alumni: they start out at 

lower salaries than those of graduates from other fields, but in 10 or 15 

years they catch up. 



Summary 

The liberal arts alumni in our sample are fairly evenly distributed . 
between the private and public sectors of the economy. Those in the public 
sectors are most frequently employed in educational institutions or Jw a 
governmental agency. While our state and local governments employ half 
again as many people as do the federal agencies, more of the liberal arts 
alumni are employed with the federal government (5-5 percent) than, with 
state and local government (4.1 percent). One out of seven is self-emp oye , 
a rate comparable to the national rate . 

Liberal arts graduates are affiliated with large organizations. Two- 
thirds work for organizations with over 100 employees, and a fourth of the 
most recent graduates are employed in organizations of over 10,000 employees. 
Despite their association with large institutions, our respondents ten o 
supervise relatively few employees; 36 percent supervise no sub-professional 
employees and 42 percent supervise no professional or managerial employees. 

By occupation, the greatest numbers of liberal arts alumni are in fiscal, 
office, and management categories and in teaching. The tradition er 

arts occupations— law, clergy, and medicine— account for 20 percent of 

today 1 s alumni. 

Salary is influenced sharply by occupation. The highest incomes are 
reported by medical workers, lawyers, salesmen, and fiscal, office, and 
management workers. In the low salary brackets are clergymen, elementary 
and secondary teachers, and those medical workers still in internships and 
residencies. Despite the recent public attention given them, scientists and 
mathematicians are not among the highest-paid graduates. 




Salaries are somewhat related to number of employees supervised and 
directly related to the length of time' since graduation. Only 16 percen 
of the 1958 graduates receive salaries over $10,000, whereas 43 percen o 
the 1953 graduates and 6l percent of the 1?W graduates receive salaries of 

over $10,000* 



Chapter 6: Career. Patterns 'of Liberal Arts Alumni. 



. J * * ‘ " i 

To leam how our sample of liberal arts graduates conducted their careers, 
this chapter examine s their selection of occupational goals, joh changes, the 
Mttent of^empteyment during their career, influence of military service, 
an? their geogLpScal mobility. An evaluation of vocational guidance and .lob 

placement assistance also is provided. 

Selection of Career Goals 

Despite the fact that the survey was conducted five years after the young- 

2K 52 ;2.5 l 5"5 82 5. .... r .ui. «.ia. 

■nerhaus reflects the uncertainty accompanying greater knowledge and longer 
56111 ? fnT frustration or disillusionment about initial choices of ca- 

SIS! Graduates with high academic records are somewhat more to have 

a career objective. By occupation, the clearest sense of career 
shown by medical workers, college and university professors, and avyers. 
latest career uncertainty is displayed by fiscal, office, and management 
workers salesmen, and scientists and mathematicians. While not shown, 18 per- 
cent of* the 1 alumni with only a bachelor's degree have not yet selected a career 
goal, contrasted to 6 percent of those with a doctor's degree. No particular 
distinctions are found by undergraduate major or by type o emp oyer. 

Sixteen percent of the respondents had chosen a career goal before enter- 

from older saumni show that career objectives are still being developed ( 
perhaps changed fran earlier and unstatisfactory choices) long after =°lleg 
!!^L those who finished undergraduate studies fifteen years prior to the 
sZT; 13 percent report they selected a career goal over six years after 
leaving school. (Table 6-2 is on page 80.) 

How did the feel about not selecting a peimanent career goal until 

after college? Seme were concerned, as indicated in these comments: 

Select a career as early as possible in yourundergraduate 
work and explore all possibilities in promoting that career. 

(University of Southern California) 

My main problem stems fran failure to accept my own advice 
and to work on career choice and preparation^while^cO) . 

Typical of the majority, who deferred career choice until after gradua- 
tion, were these comments: 
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TABLE 6-1 



Existence of a Career Goal “by Year of Graduation, 
Academic Re cord , and Tvoe of Occupation 





No 


Yes* 
working 
toward it 


Yes, but 
not y6t 
working 
toward it 


No Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


12.6$ 


80.1 


4.9 


2.4 


100.0$ 


Year of Graduation 












19W 

1953 

1958 


15. 0$ 
12.1$ 
10;9$ 


78.2 

81.9 

80.1 


3.4 

4.0 

7.1 


3.4 
2.0 
1.9 • 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


Academic Record 












High 

Average 

Low 


11.1$ 

12.3$ 

14.2$ 


83.2 

81.0 

76.7 


3.6 

4.7 
6.2 


2.1 

2.0 

2.9 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


Tvne of Occupation 












Lawyer 

Clergyman 

Elem-Second. Teach. 


6.4$ 

11.6$ 

10.4$ 


89.7 
84.3 . 
81.6 


2.2 

1.2 

5.4 


1.7 

2.9 

2.6 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


College Teacher 
Salesman 

Social Serv. Worker 


6.0$ 

17.4$ 

9-3$ 


90.2 

73.7 

84.3 


2.5 

6.3 

5*2 


1.3 

2.6 

1.2 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


Medical Worker 
Scientist-Math . 
Fiscal-Off ice-Mgmt . 


3-9$ 

15.7$ 

18.3$ 


91.2 

75.9 

74.2 


2.2 

6.4 

5.1 


2.7 

2.0 

2.4 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 


Creative Worker 
Other 


13.1$ 

16.5$ 


80.7 

74.7 


4.7 

7.0 


1.5 

1.8 


100.0$ 

100.0$ 



I would advise today's students to avoid making a fixed 
decision on careers until they have been out of college for a 
for a year or two. Many occupations which they never con- 
sidered will be open to them. 

(Tulane University) 

I erred in making an unwise career choice and wasted my 

college years too narrowly preparing for them. 

(Tufts University) 



TABLE 6-2 



Point in Life When Career Goal was Selected 
Try Year of Graduation 



"If you have selected an occupation goal or career objective, when did you 



make this selection? 


- 


Year 


of Graduation 




All Graduates 


1248 


1251 


125§ 


Before entering college 


15.8* 


14.6# 


16.5# 


16.1# 


During first three years 
of college 


14.4 


12.7 


14.1 


16.4 


During senior year 


8.7 


8.7 


7.0 


10.3 


During graduate school 


9*3. 


7.9 


9.6 


10.3 


During first three years 
after leaving school 


19.2 


14.5 


17.9 


24.9 


Before four and six years 
after leaving school 


10.3 


9.6 


12.7 


8.7 


Over six years after 
leaving school 


7.0 


13.4 


7.4 


0.3 


No answer or other* 




18.6 


14 .8 




Total 


100.0# 


100.0# 


100.0# 


100.0# 



* Sor te respondents specified "during military service but did not 
. years before or after college. 



indicate 



■0 



I am sorry that I did not understand or appreciate the 
real values of a liberal education. I was too concerned 
with preparing myself for a career. This was done later 

in professional school. (university of Michigan) 

Of those alurani who went on to graduate or professional school, 8l per- 
cent had a "fairly clear idea" of their vocational goal before they 
graduate training (Table 6-3). Science and mathematics majors and students 
with high academic records were slightly more likely to have a clear idea 
their vocational goal . (Table 6-3 is on P®8 e 81 • / 
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Vocational Guidance and Placeme nt Assistance 

One goal of this survey was to document the role of college counseling 
and placement services. During service as Director of Placement at the 
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TABLE 6-3 



Clarity of Career Goals Among Graduate Students 
. fry Type of Major and Academ ic Record 
(Only those alumni who attended graduate or professional school) 

Agreement or disagreement with the statement. . f| . "I entered graduate school 
with a fairly clear idea of my vocational goal. 

Strongly 





Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Opinion 


Total 


All Graduates 


43.2* 


38.1 


12.3 


2.8 


3.6 


100.$ 


Tvue of Major 












- 


Science-Mathematics 

Social Sciences 
Humanities 


1)8 .2* 
40.2* 
1*0. 5* 


37.2 

37.7 

1*0.4 


9.6 

14.5 

12.8 


1*9 

3.4 

2.8 


3.1 

4.2 

3.5 


100. $ 
100.$ 
100.$ 


Academic Record 














High 

Average 

Low 


1*5 .6* 
42.55 t 
1*1.9* 


37-8 

39-0 

39-2 


11.8 

12.5 

12.1 


2.3 

2.5 

2.5 


2.5 

3.5 
4.3 


100.$ 

100.$ 

100.$ 



University of California at Berkeley, the author became impressed with the 
resources for vocational assistance on the campus of today. How are these 
services rated by alumni? 

The respondents indicate that they made rather -limited use of college 
resources in the ai*a of vocational guidance (Table 6-4). The ^source most 
often used and found to he helpful was the faculty, hut even here less than 
half the graduates had actually sought and obtained helpful advice from faculty 
members . Only one in four alumni had found vocational guidance tests helpful, 
and only one in five alumni had been aided by individual guidance counseling. 
0n2y one in six had been helped in career selection by a college placement 
service. (Soane placement services, it should be noted, make no pretense of 
offering vocational guidance but limit their function strictly to job place- 
ment.) Except for faculty members, the most helpful source of advice abou ^ 
vocation was the non-professional assistance available from one s own family. 

Despite the rapid development and improvement of college placement offices 
since the end of World War II, relatively few of the liberal arts alumni credit 
them with much placement assistance (Table 6- 5). Direct personal application 
was the most common method of obtaining positions. For all but the rs jo , 
college placement offices were listed as less helpful than personal and pro- 
fessional contacts and private employment agencies. As the number of job 
changes rose, direct contact by the prospective new employer became an in- 
creasingly important factor. State employment offices were consistently, 

-the least useful of all the options provided. (Table 6-5 is on page o3.) 
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TABLE 6-4 

q assistance in Career Selection 



"While you were 
assistance and how help 



a* a vnn nwke use of the following sources of career 
hSv'helSfSi was ea?h“n aiding you to select an occupation. 



Used., 
Didn’t of no 
use 



value 



Used, • 
somewhat 
helpful 


Used, 

very 

helpful 


No ‘ 

answer 


Total 


21.3 


3.5 


2.8 


100. 0# 


16.7 


4.1 


3.3 


100.0# 


27.3 


5.2 


4.0 


100.0# 


29.5 


9.3 


3.0 


100.0# 


20.4 


8.6 


3.9 


100.0# 


32.6 


14.1 


3.3 


100.0# 


17.3 


11.7 


4.1 


100.0# 


11.3 


4.7 


4.3 


100.0# 



Vocational guid- 53*7# !®*7 

ance tests 

Individual voca- 62.0# 13. 9 

ional counseling 

Occupational read- 50.2# 13«3 

-t-ng materials 

Advice from family 39*2$ ^«0 

Advice from poten- 59«0# 8,1 

tial employers 

Advice from faculty 36.9# 13*1 
members 

Part-time and 54.1# 
summer jobs 

College placement 63*5$ 16 • 2 

services 

In defense of the college 

who went cm for graduatestudynayno ® "direct perscmal application" 

Also, many who obtained their first Job througnu ^ crowded p i ace ment 

may have first learned of the oppor "employer contacted me directly" 

office bulletin boards, or *ose who said the interview pro gram. 

Jgjg 8 ^e n a^i r w«e spewing of placement offices fifteen to five years 
earlier and improvements in the field nave oeen uu 

Ihe respondents volunteered many comments are^iltust^tive : 

have helped them more with career assistance. The following 

A better lob of career counseling could be done by the 
liberal its college. I wasted seme time which might 
have been spent in more ccmstructive^^uits.^^) 

Better vocational counseling during ye^earTago. 

raised me to an equivalent economic 



er|c 



tabee 6-5 

Sources of Assistance in Job Placement 



Whieh vas the single most helpful, source responsible tor your obtaining 
each of the jobs 'which you have held? 





First Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 




Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


College placement office 


12. 5$ 


5 M 


3.656 


3.456 


3.656 


Faculty adviser or 


8.4 


4.9 


4.1 


2.6 


2.7 


professor 


Direct personal 
application 


36.9 


36.8 


36.7 


36.1 


34.0 


Private employment 
agencies 


4.2 


5.6 


5.7 


5.5 


4.6 


State employment 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


2.2 


services 


Family contacts 


9.0 


6.4 


4.3 


2.9 


2.4 


Personal friends 


8.4 


12.0 


12.0 


13.2 


11.5 






4.3 


4.6 


4.9 


5.3 


Want ads 


Professional societies 


4.3 


6.3 


7.6 


8.8 


9.3 


or contacts 


Hew employer contacted 
me directly 


6.3 


• 12.3 


16.2 


17.2 


19.5 


Other 


6.2 


4.6 


3.4 


3.4 


Jti2_ 


Total 


100.0^ 


100.056 


100.056 


100.0^ 


100.0)6 


Number of Cases 


(10,381) 


(7164) 


(4185) 


& 

CM 


(1065) 



My college guidance and placement assistance was not 
strong enough so that I could find a 



We need better placement at both undergraduate and grad 
uate levels. We need to expand the placement staffs so 
that the office can actively search out employers instead 
of the current "wait and see" attitude toward job develop- 

ment * (University of California, Los Angeles) 



One of the two general questions in tte s lU rvey questiontmi^^hich^in- 

vited generaloan^ntwasaboutcareerBelection^ ^ their careers ,„ 

of the respondents' replies: 

Make it a point to get to know the college professors in 
vour field and benefit from their occupational and educa- 
tion experience and knowledge. Also, talk with prospect- 
ive employers before going to find out what qualities they 

are seeking in employees . state University) 

Think of a dozen jobs you might like and go watch people 

performing them. Ask them questions about their work, 
periorraing (University of Arkansas) 

Try to imagine what a typical day in 1975 will be like for 
yoU ’ (St. Anselm's College) 

Plan a career area instead of a specific career. 



Find the field which has the fewest graduates and become 
the best in that small area. (University Qf Minnesota ) 

Be happy with a compromise career, intellectual pursuits 
do not bring financial rewards per se . Financial obliga 
tions, such as marriage, often do not permit self-dedication 
to the world of truth and beauty . Qf ^ Qn) 

Obtain summer work in your field of interest and not in 
resorts or. national parks. (<Mo state Uni versity) 

Don't always consider money first, 30 to 50 years in a job 
is a long time to hate it. (Colgate University) 

I grew up in the Depression. After World War II, I wanted 
to earn dollars, lots of them. I did: and it was and is 

awfu1 ' (Stanford University) 

Forget what everyone else is doing and follow your own pre- 
ferences. (University of California) 

Aim for tire stars, but don't cry if ^^^ZZ'rsity) 



Alternative Job Opportunities 

Over half of the alumni report that they had only one or two "solid job 

reportedly 11 percent 

TABLE 6-6 

Humber of -Tnb Offers for Curre nt g ^ f 0 f ~ > 

"Approximately job opportunities’ did you have at the 

time you accepted your. • • current job. 

Three Five Ho 

One Two or four or more answer Total 



AH Graduates 



37.35& 19.0 23.2 ^-3 9* 2 100.0^ 



Year of Graduation 

1948 

1953 

1958 



38/# 19.5 22.9 10.7 

37.5* 18.7 25.2 11.2 

35.856 18.8 21.7 11*9 



8.2 

7.4 

11.8 



100.056 

IOO.056 

IOO.C56 



A cademic Record 

High 

Average 

Low 



36.056 


18.4 


24.2 


10.6 


10.8 
n 1. 


37.056 


19.4 


22.7 


11.5 


9.4 


37.056 


20.0 


23.8 


H .3 


7.9 



IOO.O56 

IOO.O56 
100. oj 



Quality of College 

High 

Medium 

Low 



38.456 


18.9 


23.5 


10.2 


9.0 


37.256 


18.6 


23.3 


11.2 


9.7 

O r - 


36.856 


19-6 


23.0 


12.1 


8.5 



100.056 

100.056 

100.056 



T ype of Major 



Science and Math. 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 



17.5 21.7 l4.6 11*8 

19.6 24.2 9.5 8.1 

39.356 19.9 23.4 10.0 7A 



34.4$ 

38.6^ 



100.056 

100 . 0 % 

100.056 



■*,«» sjsrs. S“ 

college • 

„hat do liberal arts graduates say abort the difficulties of obtaining 
positions? Two comments are typical: 
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One employer commented to me, "you have a fine "background 

"but what are you going to do with it^ and hew does it apply 

to your possible employment witti us?" 

* * (New York University) 

Although I graduated near the top of a class of 1,700, not 
one firm contacted me about employment while mediocre engi- 
neers received at least a dozen offers • . 

(University of Southern California; 



Job Changes During Career 

The number of job changes during the liberal arts graduates | careers 
varies markedly by occupational fields and tends to concentrate in the early 
years after graduation (Table 6-7). Five years after receiving their under- 



r PA'RT.'R 6-7 



Number of Different Employing Organizations by Year 
of Graduation and Current Occupa tion (excluding military service s j 



Six or Eight No 

One Two Three Four Five Seven or pine Answer Total 



All Graduates 29 . 3$ 28.4 19.8 11.5 

Year of Graduation 

19*48 23.1$ 23.4 21.4 15.6 
1953 24.0$ 28.3 23.3 l4.i 
1958 4o.4$ 33.2 14.9 5.0 

Current Occupation 

Lawyer 31.0 $ 29«2 21.9 9*7 
Clergyman 35*2$ 27.3 20.4 10.2 
El-Sec. T. 33.9 $ 27*0 18.7 H.9 

College T. 2.1$ 31*5 31*0 19*3 
Salesman 22.1$ 31.0 22.6 13.5 
Social Ser.l9.6$ 27.8 22.3 15.7 

Medical 36.3$ 31.0 14.8 11.0 
Sci-Math. 36.*!$ 27.9 19*3 9*0 
Fis-0ff-Mgt28.C$ 30.6 19.8 12.1 

Creative 18.7$ 22.4 21.9 15.2 
Other 37*3$ 28.6 18.8 8.5 



gr aduat e degrees, 56 percent of the al 
once. Fifteen years after graduation, 



5.2 


3.3 


O M 
vr 


1 .; 




8.2 


6,0 


1.4 


0.9 


100 . 0 $ 


5.7 


3.4 


V .1^ 


0.6 


100 . 0 $ 


1.8 


0.7 


0.3 


3.7 


100.0$ 


4.2 


2.8 


0.1 


1.1 


100.0$ 


3.6 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


100.0$ 


5.0 


2.7 


0.4 


0.4 


100.0$ 


8.4 


6.5 


1.2 




100.0$ 


5.4 


4.1 


1.2 


0.1 


100.0$ 


9.8 


3.6 


0.7 


0.5 


100.0$ 


4.1 


1.7 


0.2 


0.9 


100.0$ 


4.6 


2.3 


0.5 


- 


100.0$ 


5.8 


3.0 


0.7 


- 


100.0$ 


9.3 10.5 


1.9 


0.1 


100.0$ 


3.0 


2.9 


0.9 


- ■ 


100.0$ 



had changed employers at least 
76 percent had changed initial employers. 
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Hhe most mobile of all occupations is college teaching; less than two percent 
are still with their first employer, and two-thirds have worked for three o 
more organizations . ttiis reflects the facts that many college teachers begin 
their careers while completing graduate study, advancements often result from 
job changes, and little stigma is attached to switching employers. Creative 
workerTare also highly mobile. Among the least mobile are medical workers, 
scientists and mathematicians, clergymen, lawyers, and elementary and second- 
ary teachers. 

A study also was made of the number of different job titles held by the 
graduates du ring their careers (Table 6^8). (As an illustration, only one 

TABLE 6-8 

Number of Job Titles Held During Career by Year of Graduation 



«fc 



a 



> 






Number of Job Titles 











Four 


No 






One 


Two 


Three 


and more 


answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


52.7$ 


30.0 


11.6 


4.3 


1.4 


100.0# 


Ypnr of Graduation 














1948 

1953 

1958 


49 .3* 

48.1$ 

60.0$ 


31*7 

31.9 

26.7 


13*0 
lk. 3 
7.5 


5.8 
5.3 

1.8 


0.2 

0.4 

3.4 


100.0# 

.100.0# 

100.0# 




ob title would have been held by the salesman who remained in that role des 
ate several changes of employers. The graduate who advanced from salesman 
,o purchasing ag^t to vice-president for international operations would have 
eld three job titles, even though he remained with the same employing organ- 
ntlT) She results show, not surprisingly, that those graduates who have 
>een in the work force the longest have held the most job titles 1^ P 
>f the 1948 graduates have held three or more different job titles, whereas 
>nly 9 percent of the 1958 graduates have held three or more ^tles. More 
ihan half of all the graduates have remained in the same job title through 

2ieir careers. 

The respondents indicate that their chief motivation for changing posi- 
tions is a desire for better opportunities for advancement rather than a wish 
bo earn more money. While 12 percent say their last jobs were terminated 
because the employer had to cut back staff or to close his business, only 1.3 
percent report being actually "fired" for unsuitability • 

Alumni made several pertinent comments regarding job-changing: 

X would advise a young graduate to change jobs frequently 
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(eveiy two or three years) in the early stages of his 
career. Broad experience is essential to success and this 
can not he achieved by staying with the same firm indefin- 

^ (Union College) 



Be willing to change jobs to find what you like and where 
you fit. Be careful about taking a job "just for now." 
Plan and stick to it. 

(Stanford University) 

Hie liberal arts graduate should riot begin his first job 
with the intention of remaining with the particular 
employer or that particular career. 

(Rutgers University) 



>* 



4 > 



Unemployment since Graduation 

More than two-thirds of the 11,000 liberal arts alumni report no exper- 
ience with unemployment since graduation (Table 6 - 9 ). Eighteen percent have 

TABLE 6-9 

Extent of Unemployment Since Graduation by Year o f Graduation^ 
Academic Record, and Type of Major 



"Since receiving your bachelor’s degree, approximately how long have 
you been unemployed or between jobs? 



Three Five to Twelve 
One Two or four Eleven months Ho 

Hone month months months months and more Answer Total 



All Graduates 


66.1% 6.3 


6.4 


Year of Graduation 




1948 

1953 

1958 


68.256 5.6 
66.3 % 6.8 
63.95& 6.5 


5.7 
6.6 

6.8 


Academic Record 






High 

Average 

Low 


75.056 5.1 

67.056 6.4 
62.7% 6.7 


3.9 

6.3 

7.7 


Type of Major 






Science-Math. 70. 8% 5*5 
Soc. Sci. 65»1^ 7=0 
Humanities 60.5 % 8.2 


6.1 

6.9 

5.6 



8.2 


6.7 


2.8 


3.5 


100.0% 


8.0 


7.6 


3.1 


1.8 


100.0% 


8.6 


6.1 


2.9 


2.7 


100.0% 


7.9 


6.3 


2.4 


6.2 


100.0% 



4.6 


4.1 


2.1 


5.2 


100.056 


7.8 


6.5 


2.4 


3.6 


100.056 


9.7 


7o4 


2.8 


3=0 


100.0% 



6.4 


5.1 


1.8 


4.3 


100.0% 


8.6 


7.0 


2.5 


2.9 


100.0% 


.0.0 


8,7 


5.0 


4.0 


100.0% 
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■been out of work for three or more months and 10 percent for five or more 
months. For some, these may have been months anticipating military service 
or waiting for graduate study to begin. Die most likely to report periods 
of unemployment are those with the poorest academic records and those who 
majored in the humanities. 



Military Service 

Military service has had a pronounced effect upon the lives of alumni 
f o*. the past several decades . Three-fourths of the graduates have served in 
the aimed forces, ranging from 88 percent of the 1948 graduates to 62 percent 
of the 1958 graduates (Table 6-10) • Most of the, particularly those who 



TABLE 6-10 

Extent and Branch of Military Service by Year of Graduation 





Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


7^.1* 


25.3 


0.6 


100.0# 


Year of Graduation 

1948 

1953 

1958 


88.1$ 

73.5$ 

61.5$ 


11.5 

26.0 

37.9 


0.4 

0.5 

0.6 


100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 



Branch of Service 
(only those who served) 





Army 


Air 

Force 


Navy 


Marines 


Coast 

Guard 


Other & 
Foreign 


Total 


All Graduates 


47.8# 


20.0 


23.4 


5.4 


0.9 


2.5 


100.0# 


Year of Graduation 


1948 

1953 


38.6$ 


22.8 


31.2 


4.5 


0.7 


2.2 


100.0# 


53.4$ 


18.2 


19.0 


6.1 


0.6 


2.7 


100.0# 


1958 


53.8$ 


18.4 


17.9 


5.8 


1.3 


2.8 


100.0# 




graduated in 1953 and 1958, vere in the Army. 

The timing of military service in the lives of graduates varied widely 
by year of graduation (Table 6-11 ). Most of the 19^8 alumni finished military 
before graduation from college , whereas more than half of the 1953 and 
1958 alumni did their military service after college. 

Bespondents were asked to indicate their highest active duty (not reserve) 
rank, using the following generally comparable rank designations: 
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TABLE 6-11 

T'-fmi rip of Military Service by Year oiHSraduation 
* (only those who served) 



Timing of Service 



Before 


After 


Both 




graduation 


graduation 


before 


Total 


from college. 


from college 


and after 


of Graduation 








1948 T 8 . 6 ^ 

1953 2 6 *. 6 # 

1958 38.4$ 


7.0 
68.6 
53- ^ 


14.4 

4.8 

6.2 


100 . 0 # 

100.0# 

100.0# 



Private, Seaman, or Airman (second, third class) 

Corporal, Petty Officer (third class) or Airman (first class) 
Sergeant or Petty Officer (except third class) 

Warrant Officer 

Second Lieutenant or Ensign . . 

First Lieutenant or Lieutenant (junior grade) 

Captain (except Navy) or Lieutenant (senior grade) 

Major or Lieutenant Commander 

Lieutenant Colonel or Commander or higher - 



Of those al umn i who had served on active duty, U2 percent were privates or 
corporals (or comparable ranks), 22 percent were higher non-ccmumssioned offi 
cers, and 36 percent were commissioned officers. 



Community Size and Geographical Locatio n 

The liberal arts alumni obviously are affected by the urbanization of the 
nation. Almost 85 percent of our graduates now live in cities--or suburbs o 
cities-of 10,000 or more (Table 6-12). A comparison of present communities 
with those of the respondents’ high school days shows a definite migration o 
the cities- and to the suburbs of large metropolitan areas . The number who 
live in communities of less than 10,000 or in rural areas has declined by 
almost half. (Table 6-12 is on page 91.) 

The graduates were asked to report the geographic regions where they were 
born, where they graduated from high school, where they .Lived immedi ate ely after 
college, and where they currently live (see Appendix D for regional breakdowns). 

The distribution of alumni by region remains fairly constant for the var- 
ious stages of life, although balancing shifts in and out may have occurred 
(Thble 6-13). Two noticeable shifts are a decline in the portion living 
the Great Lakes and Plains regions and a proportionate increase in residents 
of the Far West. Twice as many graduates now live in the Far West as were 
born there. (Table 6-13 is P a 6 e 92.) 
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TABLE 6-12 

Type of Community During High School and Now by Yea r of Graduation 

"Which of the following Best describes (a) the community in which you grew up 
when you went to high school and (b) the community in which you now live? 



Comnunity During Hig h School 
Year of Graduation 



Comnunity Hoy 
Year of Graduation 





1253 


1958 


All Grads 


19^8 


1953 


1258 


All Grad] 


.14.5* 


18.4* 


19-0* 


17.3* 


26.4* 


26 . 6 * 


23.9* 


25.6* 


4.1 


4.6 


5.5 


4.7 


8.0 


7.3 


6.9 


7.4 


15.0 


15.2 


14.7 


14.9 


10.4 


12.9 


17. - 


13.5 


11.2 


12.2 


11.1 


11.5 


13.2 


12.8 


13.6 


13.2 


23.4 


23.8 


23.1 


23.4 


24.5 


23.8 


27.9 


24.1 


19.1 


16.1 


16.4 


17.2 


11.5 


10.9 


8.9 


10.4 


11.7 


9.1 


9.5 


10.1 


4.2 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


1 .0 


0.6 


0.7 


0.? 


1.8 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


100. o* ioo . of > 100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* loe.o* 100.0* 100.0* 



Suburb of city of over 

1,000,000 

Suburb of city of less 
than 1,000,000 

City of 500,000 and 
over 

City of 100,000 to 

499.000 

City of 10,000 to 

99,999 

City of less than 

10.000 

Farm or open country 
No Answer 
Total 

Summary 

More than ha3.f the graduates completed college before determini^ upon 
a career objective. Thirteen percent of the 19^ graduates report that y 
selected a career goal six years or more after leaving school, and 13 per- 
cent of all the respondents report they have not yet chosen a career goal. 

Graduates made little use of their schools’ formal vocational guidance 
services. More useful help in selecting career objectives came from faculty 
members and from their own families. College placement services were ^epo* " 
edly of some help in finding graduates’ first jobs, although direct personal 
application was much more successful in obtaining both the first and all sub- 
sequent jobs. 

When they accepted their current jobs, more than half of the alumni had 
only one or two solid job alternatives. However, relatively few liberal s 
graduates had much experience with unemployment. Two-thirds of the respondents 
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TABLE 6-13 

Geographical Locations During Vario us Stages of Life 



"Indicate where 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Rocky Mountains 
Far West 
Outside U.S. 

No Answer 



Total 



* 


you graduated 


you lived 




from 


immediately 


you were bom" 


high school" 


after college' 


8.4# 


9-3* ' 


8.5# 


26.9 


26.5 


24.7 


22. T 


22.5 


19*9 


12.4 


10 .9 


8.4 


10.2 


10.6 


11.7 


4.5 


4.5 


6.0 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


8.5 


10.9 


13.9 


2.9 


0.9 


2.9 


0.2 


_0^ 


0.6 


100.0# 


100.0# 


100.0# 



you live now 



100 . 0 # 



E 

um 



report no unemployment, only 10 percent say they were unemployed 
more months, and less than 3 percent, for twelve or more - 

majors and alumni who had poorer academic records are the most likely to 

report periods of unemployment. 

Once they had begun their careers, liberal arts aiujmi were mobile . Less 
than 30 percent were still with their original employer at the time of the 
survey, and over 20 percent had worked for four or more employers by that 
time. College teachers were the most mobile, less than two P eroe ^ *?aving 
remained with their first employer. Among the least mobile were medical 
workers, scientists and mathematicians, clergymen, lawyers, and elementary 
and secondary teachers. 

While they changed employers frequently, the respondents tended to keg 
the same job titles. Half the alumni (53 percent) have held only one job title 
during their careers and another 30 percent have held only two. 

Alumni gave a variety of reasons for changing jobs. Toe most common in- 
volved professional or personal advancement. Only 1.3 percent reported they 
were fired by employers. 

Three-fourths of the graduates have served with the armed forces, ranging 
from 88 percent of the 19*48 graduates to 62 percent of the 1958 graduates. 

Of the graduates who served on active duty, only about a third were c ss one 

officers . 

Most, of the araduates (85 percent) live in cities— or suburbs of cities— 
of 10,000 or more, and they have tended to migrate to large metropolitan areas 
sLce their high school days. Geographically, there has been some movement 
away from the Great Lakes and Plains regions and to the Far West. 
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Chapter ?: Factors Influ encing the Careers of Graduates 



Bie careers of liberal arts graduates may be influenced byrnanyf actors, 

for the* job, and minority group status. This chapter explores ea o e 
factors . 

Before exploring these, it is important to repeat the obvious. Unlike 

imriortance^to a career of a personal friend in a strategic position, a chance 

top executive, or the role of an unexpected resignation^ 
a sZrior. Obey may contribute more to personal career progress than pos 
sesTon of a PhiBeta Kappa key, evenings spent completing correspondence 
courses, or maneuvers in office politics. 

The importance of personal contact can not be overemphasised, ^ew obtain 
, V ons solelv on the basis of connections . However, when faced 

iith manpower needs resulting from attrition, new functions, ,® r ° w * h ° f “ 
organization, top executives usually begin their review of candidates by . 
calling those whan they know personally. 

Despite the role of luck and personal contact, relying upon them is the 
least^ffective way to insure career progress. Rather, alumni must exert 
themselves to pre^re for and advance in their careers, while hoping they 
will receive their share of good fortune. 



’Family Background 

Analysis of the educational backgrounds of the parents of liberal arts 

i , _-u* +h fl t 26 percent of the fathers and 1 6 percent of the mothers are 

alumni „ ,\ mu e percentages are somewhat higher for the 

conege (TableJ 1) - P^entag^^ ^ ^ ^ less ^ ^ 

^efore^high^school^and. mor^faSer^tha^mother^received^colleg^postgraduate 

degrees. (Table T-l is on page 9N 

The duality of the college attended by the liberal arts graduates is re- 

as the educational level of the parents rises . 

What are the relations between fathers' occupations and those of liberal 
arts alumni? Chapman observed in the late 1930 'b, "A generation ago, the 

selection of an occupation was simple enough . • • 75 percen -nercent 

men 6 followed the occupation of their fathers. Today not more than 2 5 percent 

do so."vl) 
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TABLE T-l 

4... hv Respondents ' Year of Graduation an d quali ty of Colle ge 

"Please check highest educational attainment of your parents." 



Father 1 s Education 



Eighth 
Grade 
or less 


Some 

High 

School 


High 

School 

Graduate 


Some 

College 


College 

Graduate 


Post- 

Graduate 

Degree 


No 

Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 28. 6 # 


l4.2 


l6A 


14.2 


12.0 


l4.1 


0.7 


100 . 0 # 


Year of Graduation 

1943 32.9* 
1953 29-1* 
1958 23-9* 


lk.0 

l4.4 

lk.2 


15.3 

16.3 

17*4 


14.5 

13.1 

14.9 


10.4 

12.3 

13.1 


11.9 

14.2 

l 6.1 


1.0 

0.6 

0.4' 


100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 


Quality of College 

High 12. 1# 

Medium 42.4 

TeTOJ ^5 • 5 


15.2# 

45-6 

39.2 


20.5# 

48.1 

31.4 


21 . 8 # 

49.5 

28.7 


35 . 1 * 

45.3 

19.6 


33 . 9 * 

44.3 

21.8 






100 . 0 #=( 3108 ) 


( 1543 ) 


(ms) 


( 1540 ) 


(1301) 


( 1534 ) 










Mother 


*'s Education 








All Graduates 21.2# 


15.1 


29.2 


17.5 


13.5 




0.6 


100.0# 


Year of Graduation 

1948 26 . 5 * 

1953 22.2* 

1958 15-1* 


15.8 

lk.2 

15.2 


27.2 

28.0 

32.2 


15.6 

18.2 

18.6 


11.7 
l4.0 

14.8 


2.2 

2.8 

3.6 


1.0 

0.6 

0.5 


100.0# 

100 . 0 # 

100.0# 


Quality of College 

High 12.3# 

Medium 40.1 

t,a« lfT • 6 


l4.0# 

45-6 

40.4 


22.7# 

46.8 

30.5 


23.5# 

49.0 

27.5 


33.2# 

46.6 

20.2 


37.6# 

43.4 

19.0 

— A' 






JjU W * 

I00.0#=l2303) 


(16357 


( 3170 ) 


(15997 


(1469) 


(316) 
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A comparison of the occupations of our respondents and their fathers bears 
out Chapman's thesis (Table 7-2). The occupational fields for fathers and 
sons are not directly comparable. Obviously college training shifts the 
laboring, clerical, and skilled trades, and towards the professional and 
managerial ranks. Some patterns do emerge, however. Fathers in professional 
occupations are the most likely to have sons who are lawyers or medical 
workers, and among the least likely to have sons who are salesmen or fiscal, 
office, or management workers. Fathers who are business officials or sales- 
men are much more likely to have sons who are salesmen, and fathers who are 
business officials or proprietors are the most likely to have sons who enter 
fiscal, office, or management work. The sons of laborers, farm owners or 
managers, service workers and skilled workers are the most likely to beccme 
elementary and secondary school teachers. Fathers who are farm owners or 
managers are considerably more likely than any other group to have sons who 
are clergymen. (Table 7-2 is on page 96.) 



High School Background 

Eighty percent of the liberal arts alumni attended a public high school, 

8 percent a parochial school and 12 percent a private preparatory school 
(Table 7-3). Over the period covered by the survey public high school enroll- 
ment declined slightly. (Table 7“3 is on page 97.) 

Sixty percent of all parochial school graduates attended Catholic colleges . 
Q3ie remaining 40 percent were equally distributed between private and public 
institutions. Almost two-thirds of the private and preparatory school students 
went on to private colleges and universities. Public high school graduates 
were much more likely to attend public colleges than were the private or paro- 
chial school students, and were the least likely to attend Catholic colleges. 
Parochial school graduates were the most likely to attend low-quality colleges, 
while private or preparatory school graduates were the most likely to attend 
high-quality colleges. The college academic performances of the three types 
of high school graduates were almost identicals 10 percent of each group made 
"high" records. However, as academic standards vary considerably between high- 
quality and low-quality colleges, actual academic achievement may not have been 

comparable . 



College Academic Background 

College background has a definite effect upon level of responsibility, 
earnings, occupation, and employer. 

Graduates with the best academic records are far more likely to work for 
colleges and universities than are those with poor records— the figures are 
25 percent as contrast to 2 percent (Table 7"^)* On "the other hand, almost 
twice as many students with poor academic records, as contrasted to those with 
high records, enter private business (manufacturing and non-manufacturing) . 

Yet alumni of high-quality colleges are significantly more likely to. enter 
private non-manufacturing firms. Roughly comparable proportions from each 
quality grouping are employed in private manufacturing. Only slightly greater 
percentages of alumni from high-quality institutions than from medium or low- 
quality institutions work for colleges and universities. Graduates of low- 
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table 7-3 

T ype of High School Attended by Year of Graduatio n, Control of 
College, Quality of College, and Academic Record 

"From which kind of high school did you graduate?" 





Public 

high 

school 


Parochial 

school 


Prep school 
or private 
high school 


No 

answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


79-8* 


7.6 


11.7 


0.9 


100.0# 


Year of Graduation 


1948 


83.4* 


5.5 


10,2 


0.9 


100.0# 


1953 


79-2* 


7*5 


12.7 


0,6 


100.0# 


1958 


77-0* 


9*7 


12.3 


1.0 


100.0# 



Control of College 

Catholic 

Public 

Private 

100# = 


5.1* 

41.4 

53.5 

(8682) 


61.2# 

19.6 

19.2 

(825) 


20.7# 

16.7 

62.6 

(1277) 


Quality of College. 








High 


19.0# 


6.9* 


45.2* 


Medium 


48.2 


33.0 


34.6- 


Low 


32.8 


60.1 


20.2 


100# = 


(8682) 


(825) 


(1277) 



Academic Record 






High 


10.2* 


10.3* 


Average 


56.3 


57.4 


Low 


33.5 


32.3 


100# = 


(6814) 


(659) 



9*9# 

54.0 

36.1 



(956) 



TABLE J-k 

C^T»rent Employer By Year of Graduation Academ ic Record ^ and 

Quality of College 



■98 



Total 
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quality institutions are the most likely to find employment with elementary 
and secondary schools and with hospitals , churches , and clinics* Trends hy 
year of graduation show that older alumni are somewhat more likely to he 
engaged in private business (particularly non-manufacturing). As might be 
expected, 1958 graduates are the most likely to be in the military service. 
(Table J-k is on page 98.) 

Liberal arts graduates typically enter a wide range of employment fields. 
Some patterns, however, may be noted in the relationships between various 
majors and employers (Table 7~5)* Humanities majors (particularly in foreign 
language and fine arts) are the most likely to enter teaching at all levels. 
More than a quarter of all science and" mathematics majors (including 39 P er " 
cent of chemistry majors and 33 percent of all other physical sciences majors) 
enter private manufacturing. Economics majors are much more likely to work 
for business (both manufacturing and non-manufacturing) than is true of any 
other major. A third of all majors in philosophy and religion^are employed 
by hospitals, churches, and clinics— or at least the "churches segment. 

(Table 7"5 is on page 1°®*) 

Tne next two tables explore the relationship between college background 
and current occupations. Graduates of high-quality colleges are three times 
as likely to became lawyers as are graduates of low-quality institutions 
(Table 7 -6). Graduates of the better schools are also more likely than those 
from poorer schools to become salesmen, fiscal, office, and management^ workers, 
and medical workers, (a slightly higher proportion of graduates from "average 
schools than from high-quality schools enter medical work, however.) Alumni 
of low-quality colleges are much more likely than those from the best schools 
to become clergymen or elementary and secondary school teachers. No strong 
patterns appear to result from the type of college attended. Graduates of 
Catholic colleges are slightly more likely to become elementary and secondary 
school teachers, salesmen, or fiscal, office, and management workers, whereas 
graduates of private colleges are slightly more likely to become lawyers or 
clergymen. Public college alumni lead slightly in the proportions becoming 
medical workers and scientists and mathematicians. (Table J-6 is on page 101 .) 

A comparison of college majors and current occupations of the graduates 
is presented in Table 7“7> and shows some expected patterns. Science and 
mathematics majors are by far the most likely to become scientists and mathe- 
maticians— this occupational field is selected by 46 percent of all chemistry 
majors, 58 percent of all other physical science majors, and 31 percent of 
all mathematics majors. Biological science majors, however, are the most 
likely to enter the medical field. Nearly one-fifth of the mathematics majors 
become elementary and secondary school teachers, but those humanities majors 
who took philosophy or religion as their area of concentration are more likely 
to become clergymen. Significant proportions of English majors and fine arts 
majors enter creative fields. The two majors which appear to lead to the most 
diverse occupational patterns are English and social sciences other than eco 
namics. It is interesting to note that at least a few graduates from each 
major field are represented in every occupational group. (Table 7" 7 is on 
page 10?) 

The relationship between college major and current salary is presented 
in Table 7-8. Generally speaking, majors in biology, economics and chemistry 
report the highest salaries: nearly one-fourth of the biology majors, for 
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example, report annual earnings of $15,000 or more. In contrast, only four 
percent of the fine arts majors report comparable earnings. ( 

on page '103*) 

In exploring the relations between vari Lous acad. smic 1 
nnd the graduates’ current income in greater detail, data y ______ 

ates only have b een used (Table 7~9)- These data cover persons in mid-career, 

TABLE 7-9 

of Major. Academic Record, Amount of 



H urrent Income bi, -, r -- - 

Graduate Training, and Qua lity of College 
(19^8 graduates only) 





Under 

$6000 


6000- 

9999 


10,000- 

1 


All. Graduates 


5-1* 


p.6.0 


32.8 


Type of Major 








Science -Math . 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 


3-7$ 

k.6$ 

9.3 i 


19-9 

21. h 

33. T 


3^-5 

33-0 

28.3 


Academic Record 








High 

Average 

Low 


6.15 i 
k.¥ P 
5.8# 


20.5 

26.0 

32.8 


30.9 

32.4 

31.8 



l6.8- 



19-5 

16.3 

12.8 



20.9 

17.5 

13*8 



21,000 

and over 

11.2 



l4.5 

10.7 

5.9 



12.6 

11.4. 

8.9 



No 

Answer Total 

8.1 100 . 0 $ 



7.8 100.0$ 
8.0 100 . 0 $ 
9.5 100.0$ 



9.0 

8.3 
6. *9 



100 . 0 $ 

100 . 0 $ 

100 . 0 $ 



Amount of Graduate Training. 
None 

Some, but no advanced 
degree 
Master’s 
Professional 
Doctor ’ s 

Quality of College 

High 
Medium 
Low 



4.1$ 25.7 34.4 



7.0$ 

5.5$ 

7.2$ 

1.4$ 



3.3$ 

4.0$ 

7.7$ 



27.1 
37.3 

14.1 

22.6 



17.9 

24.2 

33.3 



35.8 

36.9 
16.8 
47.3 



33.3 

33.3 

31.7 



18.6 

13*8 

8.9 

23.3 

19.6 



22.6 

18.0 

11.5 



10.7 

7.7 

4.0 

25.3 

4.6 



15.0 

12.9 

6.6 



6.5 100.0$ 



8.6 

7.4 
13.3 

4.5 



7.8 

7.6 

9*2 



100.0$ 
100 . 0 $ 
100 . 0 $ 
100.0$ 



100 . 0 $ 
100 . 0 $ 
100.0$ 



with graduate school, / 7 th 27 8 27 T^ble^V sh^s^, ° s c ience and mathematics 
Dioration largely behind them.^ As Table r y sn > ^ &re gocial 

majors are more likely to ' 8 A rd* of the science and mathematics 

sciences majors or humanities majors. percent of the social sciences 
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records are more likely to be earning $15,000 or more than are those with 
average or poor records. Quality of the college attended also affects m- 
** come - 38 percent of those from highest-ranking schools earn $15,000 or more, 

as compared with 18 percent from low-quality colleges. The highest incomes 
are reported by holders of professional degrees, half receive $15,000 or 
more.' While graduates who hold doctorates are concentrated in the $10,000 to 
£> $15,000 income bracket (%7 percent), they fall substantially behind profes- 

sional degree holders in top income "brackets. 

A further analysis vas made of the income and occupational patterns of 
the 191+8 graduates in terms of another classification of the colleges and 
universities attended (Table 7~10) . These college groupings are described 
in detail in Appendix D. (Table 7”10 is on page 106.) 

Graduates of Ivy League colleges are the most likely of all these groups 
to reach the top income brackets: 20 percent earn $21,000 or more, compared 

to 16 percent from the "best public universities," Ik percent from the % 
"average universities," 8 percent from the "weak universities, and only 4 
percent from the "weak liberal arts colleges." Occupationally, alumni from 
the "best Catholic universities " and the Ivy League colleges are the most 
likely to become lawyers . Alumni from the "weak liberal arts colleges are 
by far the most likely to become clergymen, while none of our sample from the 
; "best public universities" entered the clergy . Graduates of the weak liberal 

arts colleges" and the "weak universities" are also the most likely to beccme 
1 elementary and secondary school teachers. Relatively similar proportions of 

all college groupings, however, enter college teaching. 

Graduates who report they worked much harder than their classmates in 
college are no more likely to earn higher salaries (Table 7~H) • Yec, the 
hardest workers as students are more likely to earn master's and doctor s 

$ degrees. (Table 7“H I s on P a 6 e ^7 •) 

A comparison of graduate degree holders by current employers and occupa- 
tions show's the anticipated strong correlations for many fields. Those with 
; medical degrees become medical workers and are employed in hospitals and 

clinics or in private non-manufacturing. Those with law degrees beccme law 
yers and tend to enter private non-manufacturing firms. Those with doctorates 
become college teachers or work for research organizations. Master's degree 
holders work for elementary and secondary schools, or become social service 
workers. Divinity doctorates enter the clergy. Graduates with bachelor's 
degrees are more likely to enter private business or work for state or local 

■ governments . 



Self-Support During College 

There is a myth that the self-supporting student in college is more 
likely to earn high salaries in later life. Actually, there is only a slight 
correlation between self-sufficiency as an undergraduate and current income . 
Forty-two percent of those who did not support themselves at all in college 
are now earning $10,000 or more, compared with 39# of those who provided at 
least three-quarters of their own support. 

Self-support in college is more closely related to current occupation. 



>106 
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TABLE 7-11 



How Hard Alumni Worked in College by Incom e and Highest Decree Earned 

"Compared to other students in your class in college, how hard would 
you say you worked on your studies? 



All Graduates 



Consid- 

erably 

harder 


Some- 

what 

harder 


About 

the 

same 


Some- 

what 

less 


Consid- 

erably 

less 


No 

Answer 


Total 


9.8* 


32.3 


• 35-0 


l6.6 


5-4 


0.4 


100.0$ 



5 



Income 



Under $6000 10.9$ 

$6000-9999 36.8 

$10,000-14,999 23*7 

$15,000-20,999 9*9 

$21,000-24,999 1-5 

$25,000 and over 4.7 

No answer 13*3 



100.0$ = (1067) 



11.8$ 


11.2$ 


10.1$ 


7.6$ 


38.6 


41.5 


39.7 


36.8 


23.9 


25.2 


26.1 


25.8 


9.9 


8.3 


9.2 


11.7 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


0.7 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


5.3 


10.4 


8.9 


9.5 


12.1 


(3568) 


(3806) 


(1810) 


(590) 




Hifzhest Defgree Earned 



Bachelor's 
Master' s 
Professional 
Doctorate 
No answer 


35.1$ 

25.7 

23.5 

l4.1 

1.6 


42.2$ 

23.5 

23*6 

9.2 

1.5 


5M* 

20.3 

19.0 

4.8 

1.6 


54.4$ 
19-4 
20.1 
4.3 - 
1.8 


55*9$ 

17.5 

21.7 

4.2 

0.7 


100.0$ = 


(1067) 


(3568) 


(3806) 


(1810) 


(590) 



Of those alumni who are now clergymen, 43 percent earned half or more of their 
college expenses. Forty percent of the scientists and mathematicians and 38 
percent of the elementary and secondary school teachers provided half or more 
of their own support in college . Only 23 percent of the lawyers and 21 percent 
of those in medical fields earned half or more of their college expenses . 



As is the case with self-support and income, there is only a slight cor- 
relation -between the holding of scholarships and current inccme: those who 

did not report a scholarship are slightly more likely to "be in the higher in- 
come brackets than those with scholarships (Table 7“12) . Scholarship holding, 
is, however, related to the earning of advanced degrees. Those with scholar- 
ships are more likely to have received master's and professional degrees, and 
twice as likely to have received doctorates as are those without scholarships . 
While not shown, scholarship holding varies by current occupation. More than 
40 percent of the college teachers and clergymen and a third of the medical 
workers were scholarship holders in college, while only a fifth of the salesmen 



o 
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TABLE 7-12 

Scholarships by Income and Highest Degree Earned 



"Which of the following contributed to your expenses while you were in 



college • . . scholarship." 


Held a 
scholarship 


Did not hold 

a scholarship 


Total 


All Graduates 


29 . 2 $ 


70.8 


100 . 0 - 



Income 



Under $6000 


12.1# 


10.4$ 


$6000-9999 


39. 8 


3$. 5 
. | 


$10,000-14,999 


24.7 


24.9 


$ 15 , 000 - 20,999 


8.3 


9.6 


$21,000-24,999 


1.1 


1.2 


$25,000 and over 


2.9 


4 % .6 


No answer 


11.1 




100.0#= 


(3178) 


■ ( 7699 ) 



Highest Degree Earned 



Bachelor* s 


38.4# 


52 . 8 # 


Master* s 


24.1 


20.6 


Professional 


24.9 


20.0 


Doctorate 


11.3 


5.3 


No answer 


1.3 


1.3 


100,0#= 


(3173) 


(7699) 



and the fiscal, office, and Management workers had scholarships . 



. Extra-Curricular Activities 

Student participation in extra-curricular activities appears to have 
little relation to .current income (Table 7“13) • Some patterns are evident 
when participation in different types of activities is compared with highest 
degree earned. Those alumni who held a major student government post are 
more likely to have professional degrees than those who did not. Che ex- 
college editors are somewhat more likely to have master's or professional 
degrees than those who did not participate in college publications. Only 
slight differences exist at the level of the doctorate. While not shown, 
lawvers are much more likely than other occupational groups to have been 



ERIC 



¥ • 
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TABLE 7-13 

Campus Leadership by Income and Highest Degree Held 



"How would you classify your participation in each of the following extra 
curricular activities?" (Comparison of those who held a major office or 
responsibility and those who did not.) 



Student Government College Publication 



Held 
office • 

All Graduates 9*4# 



Did 


Held 


Did 


not 


office 


not 


90.6# 


7.3* 


92.7* 



Income 

Under $6000 9 *8# 

$6000-9999 37-9 

$10,000-14,999 25 *3 

$15,000-20,999 9*8 

$21,000-24,999 1*3 

$25,000 and over 5*7 

No answer 10*2 

100.0 # = (1026) 



11.0# 


10.8# 


10.9# 


39.8 


38.4 


39*7 


24.8 


26.7 


24.7 


10.2 


8.5 


9.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


4.0 


4.9 


4.1 


9.0 


9.2 


10.1 


(9851) 


(790) 


(10,087) 



Highest Degree Held 



Bachelor ' s 


40.9# 


Master’s 


20.1 


Professional 


29^7 


Doctorate 


8.1 


No answer 


1.2 


100.0# = 


(1026) 



49.4# 


43.2# 


49.0# 


21.7 


24.3 


21.3 


20.5 


24.2 


21.2 


7.0 


7.6 


7.0 


1.4 


0.7 


1.5 


(9851) 


(790) 


(10,087) 



student government leaders, and creative workers are much more likely to have 
been student editors. 

Salesmen and elementary and secondary school teachers report the greatest 
participation in varsity athletics, while creative workers and social service 
workers were the least athletically inclined in college. 



Sacrifices for the Job 

Graduating into what cuastic writers labelled "Ttie Age of Security" col- 
lege seniors of the 1940’ s and 1950’s were accused of searching for the adult 
version of the security blanket instead of opportunity and challenge. The 
lives of the alumni show this accusation had little basis in fact. Nearly 
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Ml, frequently •«* J™ « »« “ " f 

a-. ass. ( s*j??irKsrr3 s~ <«. »> - 

on page 111*} 

Occupational and employer distinctions are 

year of graduation . Graduates with e ^ a th ° most likely to work longer hours , 

and hospitals, churches, an c least likely* Three-quarters of the 

and those employed hy g OT ernment__are the least likely^ « ^ WQrk> ^ ile 

°le e s^ " s"servi£ workers and the scientists and ma«ie- 

maticians do so.. 

A third of the graduates say they ^^^ y sa y 0 ^ m Voh*^"^ould 
state to further «Jfir c areers, an s rising i y , the youhger alumni and those 
make such a move (Table 7 15) • a test willingness to move in 

in the lower income brackets indicate e gr< L^achers, clergymen, 

order to obtain a p ^'”°^ i °^ S arJ *d most willing to change job locales, 
and scientists and mathematicians art willing. (Thhle 7-15 is on 

while lawyers and medical workers are the least willing, ii 

page 112.) 

. - n tto graduates report they held two inccme-producing 

A quarter of all tile 6 „ revious 12 months . Half of all those 

jobs at the same time during - --wools and a third of those employed 

employed by elementary and secondary governments held second 

by colleges and un. ersities and by state and ioc 8 with military 

” s (13 peroent) - 



M-tnrvr-tt y GrOUT? Status 

Bace is assuredly a factor a^sSlf ^ 

group alumni weie drawn ^iclisionfl One immediate conclusion, 

their responses provide somt tat minority group members attend 

of course, is that relatively smii n percent were white, 0.8 per- 

'SXTo « - — 

Half of aU the Negro alumni included iB 

contrast to 33 percent of the whi a likely to hold master's 

alumni (Table 7*l6) • Negro gndwtM are to ho i d doctor's 

degrees, Orientals to hold pro graduates are medical workers, 

• degrees. More than a third of all Oriental ^aduat ^ ^ Hegp0 allMni . Ne- 

compared wilh 10 percent of , ■ elementary and secondary school 

groes are disproportionately ^ to 19 percent of 

teaching and social service work. 42 percent „ and orientals 

the white and 15 percent business fields of sales 

are much less likely than w i e Tn+^rpstinclv ^lightly more Necro than 

and fiscal, office, and management. Interest^ly, 

white respondents beccme college teachers. ) Table ( xo i 

Despite current attention to problems of race, relatively few canments 
dealt with this topic: 



TABUS 7-l4 



How Hard Alumni Work b y Year of Graduation, Current Income, Employer 

and Occupation 



"Do you frequently take work home or come into your office after working 
hours or on week ends?" 



Quite A Fair 

a lot Amount A Little N one No Answer 

45.8# 24.3 .20.3 7.5 2.1 



All Graduates 
Year of Graduation 



191*8 46. 3$ 

1953 46.6# 

1958 44.4# 

Income 

Under $6000 59*5# 

6000-9999 4l.6# 

10 . 000- 14, 999 43.1# 

15.000- 20,999 ■ 55*5# 

21,000 and over 56. 0# 

Employer 

Private Manufactur. 34.8# 
Private Non-Manufact. 43.5# 
Agriculture 54.1# 

Elem-Second. Schools 60.3# 
Colleges-Universities 73*0# 
U.S. Military Serv. 37.6# 
Federal Government 24.5# 
State -Local Govt. 22.9# 
Research Organiz. 30.5# 



Hospital-Church Clin. 64.5# 
Occupation 



Lawyer 53 • 2# 
Clergyman 77 *7# 
Elem-Second. Teach. 63.2# 
College Teacher 76.5# 
Salesman 48.1# 
Social Serv. Worker 31*0# 
Medical Worker 53 • 4# 
Scientist-Math. 29*2# 
Fiscal-Office-Mgmt. 33 • 3# 
Creative Worker 42.0# 
Other 31.9# 



26.0 


20.9 


5.7 


l.l 


24.5 


20.9 


6.9 


l.l 


22.4 


18.9 


9.6 


4.1 



16.O 


12.7 


10.6 


1.2 


25.8 


23.4 


9.2 


mm 


27.7 


23.7 


5.2 


0.3 


25.3 


15.6 


3.5 


0.1 


24.5 


15.7 


3.8 


- 



28.5 


27.0 


9.5 


0.2 


26.1 


22.5 


7.4 


0.5 


21.6 


13.5 


10.8 


- 


23.3 


14.3 


2.0 


0.1 


17.5 


7.6 


1.5 


0.4 


26.5 


22.7 


11.2 


2.0 


27.0 


29.3 


18.7 


0.5 


27.2 


33.4 


16.3 


0.2 


28.8 


32.6 


7.4 


0.7 


20.7 


10.8 


3.0 


1.0 



26.9 


15.8 


3.7 


0.4 


15.2 


4.5 


1.9 


0.7 


21.3 


12.9 


2.3 


0.3 


l6.6 


6.1 


0.4 


0.4 


25.6 


21.3 


4.8 


0.2 


27.6 


29.6 


11.6 


0.2 


24.1 


15.1 


6.4 


1.0 


29.9 


31.4 


9.5 


- 


27.1 


28,5 


11.0 


0.1 


23.8 


21.5 


11.4 


1.3 


27.3 


25.5 


l4.4 


0.9 



Total 



100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
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TABLE 7-15 



Willi ngness of Alumni to Relocate for New Job by Year of Graduation, 
Current Employer, Income, an d Occupation 



"Would you be willing to move to another state to accept a promotion or 
better job?" 



Occupation 

Lawyer 

Clergyman 

Elem-Second. Teach. 
College Teacher 
Salesman 

Social Serv. Worker 
Medical Worker 
Scientist -Math . 
Fiscal -Office -Mgmt . 
Creative Worker 
Other 



17.2 # 
26.1# 
28.5# 
42 .6# 
37.0# 

33.7# 
23.4# 
36.4# 
34.2# 
30.8# 
4l. 



29.9 

50.4 

36.4 

38.9 
32.2 

33.9 
26.2 

39.8 

34.1 

30.8 

34.2 



36.3 

17.6 

26.5 

13.8 

20.6 

24.8 

30.1 

19.2 

22.5 

29.6 
16.O 



16.4 

3.8 
8.2 
■4.0 

9.8 
7.3 

18.4 
4.6 

8.9 
8.2 
7.3 



Definitely 

Yes 


Probably 

Yes 


Probably 

No 


Definitely 

No 


No 

Answer 


All Graduates 


32.3# 


34.1 


22.5 


9.0 


2.1 


Year of Graduation 








* 




1948 

1953 

1958 


21 . 1 $ 

32.0* 

31-01 


33.8 

34.2 

34.2 


26.0 

23.3 

18.3 


11.5 

9.2 

6.5 


1.0 

1.3 

4.0 


Employer 








• 




Private Manufactur. 
Private Non-Manufact . 
Agriculture 
Ele-Second. Schools 

Colleges-Universities 

U.S. Military Service 
Federal Government 
State-Local Govt. 
Research Organiz. 
Hospital -Church Clin. 


42.8 1 
24.3 1 
18.9* 
25.7* 
44.5* 
55.6* 
34.8* 
22.9* 
31.2* 
. 27.2* 


35.6 

30.5 

24.3 

37.7 
33-7 

27.7 

39.0 

37.0 

40.4 

41.6 


16.5 

29.8 

29.7 

27.7 
l4.4 

7.9 

20.3 

31.9 

21.8 
22.2 


4.8 
15.0 
27.1 

8.8 
4.6 

5.2 

6.2 
8.0 
6.3 
6.9 


0.3 

0.4 

mm 

0.1 

0.8 

3.6 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

2.1 


Income 












Under $6000 
6000-9999 

10.000- 14,999 

15.000- 20,999 
21,000 and over 


31.4* 

34.9 * 
35-0* 
25-5* 
22.8 * 


36.7 

36.9 

34.9 

29.4 

25.4 


20.7 

21.7 
22.2 

29.7 
30.6 


10.0 

6.2 

7.5 

14.9 

20.8 


1.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 



0.2 

2.1 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

1.9 

0.3 

0.6 

1.5 



Total 

100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 

100 . 0 # 



100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100.0# 
100 . 0 # 
100.0# 
100.0# 
100.0# 
100.0# 
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TABLE 7-16 



Bace by Quality of Colleg e, Academic Record, 
Hi ghest Degree Held, and Oc cupation 



Race 



Wh ite Negro Oriental Other No Answer Total 



All Graduates 



98. 4$ 0.8$ 0.5 $ 0.1 $ 0 . 2 $ 100.0 >$ 



quality of College 




• 






High 

Medium 

Low 


21.3$ 

1*5- 4 
• 33-4 


13.3$ 

36.1 

50.6 


27.3$ 

1*9.1 

23.6 




100.0$ = 


(10,698) 


(83) 


(55) 




Academic Record 










High 

Average 

Low 


10.2$ 

56.2 

33-6 


4.8$ 

1*8.1 

1*6.8 


8.9$ 

62.2 

28.9 




100.0$ = 


(8361) 


(62) 


(45) 




Highest Degree Held 










Bachelor 1 s 
Master’s 
Professional 
Doctorate 
No answer 


48.6$ 

21.5 

21.5 

T.l 

1.3 


49.4$ 

33.7 

13.3 

1.2 

2.4 


45.5$ 

20.0 

29.1 

3.6 

1.8 




100.0$ = 


(10,698) 


(83) 


(55) 


— 



Occupation 

Lawyer 

Clergy 

Elem-Second. Teach. 
College Teacher 
Salesman 

Social Serv. Worker 
Medical Worker 
Scientist-Math . 
Fiscal-Off ice -Mgmt . 
Creative Worker 
Student 

100 $ = 



8.2$ 


2.7$ 


7.7$ 


4.6 


5.5 


- 


14.1 


21.9 


7.7 


6.3 


6.8 


2.6 


11.6 


5.5 


- 


4.7 


21.9 


7.7 


10.1 


6.9 


35.9 


14.1 


l6.4 


25.6 


20.4 


11.0 


12.8 


4.8 


- 


mm 


l.l 


1.4 


mm 


(8957) 


(73) 


(39) 



o 



-n>~ 



Being a minority group 
any problems . 



member, an Oriental, has not posed 
(University of California) 



As a Negro, my abilities are more noticeable because there 
are so few Negro professionals in the Puget Sound area. 

This has enabled me to have access to better career oppor- 
tunities than I might have had otherwise. On the other 
hand, my clientele is largely Negro which places a definite 

ceiling on potential income. „ . \ 

(University of California) 



Summary 

A quarter of the graduates' fathers and l6 percent of the mothers are 
themselves college graduates. The level of the parents education is clearly 
related to the quality of the college attended by the sons, with percentages 
of sons attending high-quality institutions showing a s eady rise as e 
parents' educational level rises. 

There is no such clear pattern governing relations between fathers' and 
sons' occupations. The data, in fact, make evident. the effect of college 
education in shifting the sons' occupations toward the PKfcMMiia 1 «***" 
aerial ranks and in dispersing their occupations over a wide range of fields. 
Some relations are observable, however: sons of college graduates are more 

likely to enter such professional fields as law and medical work, while sons 
of business officials, proprietors, or salesmen are much more likely to enter 

similar business fields. 

Hit* school background influenced both the quality and the control of 
the college attended. As expected parochial school graduates were the mos 
like ly to attend Catholic colleges, but they were also the most likely t0 
attend low-quality colleges. The public high school graduates who make up 
the great majority (80 percent) of the total sample were much more likely to 
Stend public colleges 4an were either the private school or the parochial 
school students, and were the least likely to attend Catholic colleges. 

College background influences such career factors as occupation, employ- 
er, and income . Graduates with high academic records and from high-quality 
colleges are often found in the upper income brackets . Quality of college 
is more closely related to income level than is academic record. Thesetwo 
college background factors are also related to vocational choice, < although 
in different ways. Alumni with high academic records are the most likely to 
enter college teaching, while those with low records are more likely to enter 
private business. Quality of college, on the other hand, has relatively 
little effect on selection of college teaching as a career. While alumni 
from high-quality colleges are the most likely to enter private non-manufac- 
turing, graduates of low-quality colleges are over-represented among elemen 
tary and secondary school teachers and clergymen. 

College major shows some relation to both income and vocational choice. 
Graduates who majored in science and mathematics tend to receive the h ^;Sh® s 
incomes, and humanities majors the lowest. Biological science majors tend 
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to enter medical fields, majors in the physical sciences to become scientis - 
and mathematicians and to enter private manufacturing. Humanities majors 
(especially those in foreign languages and fine arts) are the most likely t< 
become teachers. Sixty percent of all economics majors enter private busin< 
as salesmen or fiscal, office, and marigement workers. Majors leading to tl 
most diverse occupational patterns are English and the general social scien< 

In an analysis which grouped institutions by broad classifications, coi 
trol, and, in two cases, athletic conferences, shows Ivy League graduates w< 
the most likely to reach high income brackets, followed closely by graduate: 
of the ’best public universities." Alumni of both "weak" universities and 
"weak" liberal arts colleges are more often found in the lowest income brad 
Ivy League and "best Catholic universities” alumni are the most likely to b< 
come clergymen and elementary and secondary school teachers. 

Self-support in college has little relation to income, but somewhat mo: 
relation to occupation. A similar pattern exists with respect to the holdi] 
of scholarships. Participation in student activities, again, shows little 
relation to income, but some to occupational choice: lawyers are the most 

likely to have been student government leaders, and creative workers are th< 
most likely to have been college editors. 

Graduates work hard at their jobs: nearly half take work heme frequen 

or work after hours or weekends at the office. Extra work is more typical 
of those in the higher income brackets, and of those who work for education* 
institutions and for hospitals, churches, and clinics. A third of the grad- 
uates would be willing to move to another state to better their careers, wr 
younger graduates and those in lower income brackets the most willing to mo 1 
A quarter of all graduates held second jobs during the previous 12 months, 
including half of all elementary and secondary school teachers. 

Minority group status affects the quality of college attended, academic 
performance, and occupational choice. Negroes are the most likely to atten< 
low-quality colleges and to make poor academic records. Later Negroes are 
the most likely to hold master’s degrees and to become elementary and secom 
ary school teachers and social service workers. Oriental alumni are the mo; 
likely to hold professional degrees and to enter medical fields. White gra< 
uates are the most likely to hold doctor’s degrees and are dispersed throug] 
out the widest variety of occupational fields. 
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Chapter 8: How Liberal. Arts Graduates Appraise Their Careers 



* 



The al umni commented freely on their jobs, their current career Progress, to an 
extent revealing a deep personal interest in the outcomes of a liberal education • 

In addition to evaluating their jobs, their employers, and their salaries, 
the graduates appraised those with whom they worked as subordinates, colleagues, 
and superiors. Most important were their judgments of liberal education as 

preparation for a career. 



Satisfaction with Jobs 

Liberal arts graduates are highly satisfied with the work they are doing 
(Table 8-l)— 69 percent like their jobs very much and 22 percent fairly much. 



TABLE 8-1 






4 



£,■’ isfaction 



with Work to Year of Graduation, Current I ncome, a nd Occupati on 



"How much do you 



like ... the kind of work you are doing?” 





Very , 
Much 


Fairly 

Much 


Dislike 

Slightly 


Dislike 

Greatly 


Not Applicable 
or No Answer 


Total 


All Graduates 


X ALXXmpXX 

69.3# 


22.2 


li-A 


1.1 


3.0 


100.0# 


Year of Graduation 

19W 

1953 

1958 


73-3# 

71.2# 

63.7# 


21 A 
21.8 
23.2 


3.2 

b.k. 


0.7 
0.8 " 
1.8 


lA 

1.8 

5.8 


100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 


Current Income 

Under $6,000 
6000-9999 

10. 000 - A, 999 

15.000- 20,999 
21,000 and over 


70.6# 
66. 7# 

73.7# 
80.1# 
81 A# 


21.5 
25.7 
22 A 
16A 
16.3 


*.3 

5.9 
3.0 

2.9 
1.6 


1.9 

1.2 

0.7 

OA 

0.5 


1.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 


100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 

100.0# 



s* 






Occupatio n 



Lawyer 

Clergyman ”1 . 5# 
Elem-Second. Teach. 7^*9# 
College Teacher 8l.8# 
Salesman 

Social Serv. Worker 71 •!# 
Medical Worker 83. 1# 
Scientist -Math. 63*2# 
Fiscal -Office -Mgmt. 65*7# 
Creative Worker 7p»9# 
Other 6V.5# 



22.2 

16.2 

21.0 

15-* 

23.7 
21.2 
12.0 
29.3 
26 A 
23.5 

25.8 



2.6 

1.7 

2.9 

1.9 
5.6 

5.9 

2.5 

5.6 
6.1 

3.7 

6.5 



0.5 

0.2 

0.7 

0A 

1.1 

lA 

0.3 

1.5 

1.5 

lA 

1.9 



0.9 

0A 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

O.k 

2.1 

O.k 

0.3 

0.5 

1.3 
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100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 < 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
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Older alumni are the most satisfied, possibly reflecting both greater tolerance 
toward job limitations and a seniority status -which provides more challenging 
job assignments. In contrast to the theory that money is often a substitute 
for satisfying work, income is related to job satisfaction. Those earning over 
$15,000 a year are the most pleased with their work. The greatest satisfaction 
is reported by clergymen, medical workers, and college and university professors 
and the least by fiscal, office, and management workers, salesmen, scientists 
and mathematicians, and social service workers. 

Only one of ten alumni desires to be in an occupation other than his 
current choice (Table 8-2) . This is especially true of alumni in lower income 



TABLE 8-2 

Desire to Be in Another Occupation by Year of. Graduation , 
Current Income, and Occupation 



"Do you wish you were in an occupation other than your present one?" 



Percent saying "Yes" 


Year 

1948 


of Graduation 

1953 1258 


All Graduates 


10.0 


9.4 


11.2 


Current Income 


Under $6,000 


13.0 


10.6 


11.1 


6000-9999 


13.3 


11.2 


12.3 


10,000-14,999 


10.2 


8.0 


7.8 


15 , 600 - 20,999 


6.8 


6.0 


5.7 


21,000 and over 


3*9 


7.0 


6.3 


Occupation 


Lawyer 


5.7 


3.5 ' 


3.5 

3.4 


Clergyman 


1.4 


3.2 


Elem-Second. Teach. 


9.5 


8.4 


10.2 


College Teacher 


2.3 


5.1 


2.5 


Salesman 


15 .O 


12.7 


14.2 


Social Serv. Worker 


11.0 


l4.0 


l6.4 


Medical Worker 


3.3 


2.8 


1.7 


Scientist-Math . 


10.9 


14.5 


10.9 


Fiscal -Off ice -Mgmt . 


12.5 


11.7 


18.1 


Creative Woiker 


11.0 


10.9 


l6.4 


Other 


16.3 


11.4 


17.9 



brackets and those who graduated most recently. Those occupational groups least 
desirous of changing occupations are medical workers, college teachers, lawyers, 
and clergymen. When year of graduation is considered, there is a suggestion 



that certain occupations may become more satisfying over time. . 

are more satisfied than younger graduates vith careers m social science wo , 

creative- fields, and fiscal, office, and management occupations. 

Few alumni definitely plan to change occupations (Table 8-3), and the 



TABLE 8-3 




"In the next three years, do you think you will change to another 
occupation?" 



Percent saving "definitely 
yes" or "probably yes" 

All Graduates 



Occupation 

Lawyer 

Clergyman 

Elem-Second,. Teach. 
College Teacher 
Saieiman 

Social Serv. Worker 

Medical Worker 

Scientist-Math. 

Fiscal -Of fice-Mgmt . 

Creative 

Other 

Income 



Under $6,000 
6000-9999 * 

10.000- i4,999 

15.000- 20,999 

21,000 and over 



1948 



Def . Prob . 



3.5 8.1 



1953' 

Def. Prob. 
4.2 8.7 



1958 



Def. 



8.9 



0.9 


2.2 


ll.l 


4.9 


3.5 


2.7 


3*4 


1.3 


7.6 


1.7 


3*2 


8.3 


2.7 


8.9 


6.2 


2.3 


4.7 


0.5 


5.6 


10.9 


3-4 


8.8 


3*2 


11.9 


9.9 


2.2 


13*9 


7.0 


11.9 


11.3 


1.5 


1.5 


3.1 


2.3 


6.7 


3.4 


7.2 


4.3 


9*7 


7.1 


3-6 


10.8 


5.2 


10.2 


10.2 


1.2 


8.6 


3.2 


12.2 


10.9 


7.0 


12.3 


5.1 


10.1 


10.7 



t 



6.0 


7.1 


4.2 


15.0 


11 ;9 


319 


10.8 


4.2 


9.7 


7.9 


3.5 


8.6 


2.6 


8.5 


5*2 


l.T- 


5*2 


2.6 


3.3 


5.7 


1.4 


3*5 


*2.7 


5.5 





Prob. 
11 .7 



4.0 

5.1 
10.6 

5.0 

12.3 

14.5 

1.3 

13*2 

19*0 

20.9 

15.5 



9.5 

13*3 

9.1 

5.7 

8.3 




- 






5? 



i r 



likelihood of change is related to time elapsed since graduation. Twenty p 

of the younger alumni will or may change, in contrast to 12 percent of 

older graduates. Clergymen, medical workers, and lawyers le ®® “ n 

raakina a change. The most likely to change occupations are those currently 

in socialservice fields, sales, and fiscal, office, and management. Graduates 

tl the lower income brackets report the greatest likelihood of an occupational 

change . 
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Xt, is interesting to note what fields graduates now prefer. When they 
express a desire to change to another occupation, liberal arts alumni now 
would orefer teaching, medical fields, law, and creative occupations (Table 8-4) 



TABLE S-4 

Occupations Alumni Wish T) ey Had Entered 
(Those Who Desire a Change Only) 

"Do you wish you were in an occupation other than your present one? 
Which one?" 



Percent Actually Percent Who Would 

Employed in the # Like to Change 
Field (Total Sample) to the Field** 

Teacher and Educational 
Administrator (all levels) 

Medical Worker 
Creative Worker 
Other 
Lawyer 

Fiscal-Office -Mgmt . 

Scientist-Math . 

Social Serv. Worker 
Salesman 
Clergyman 
No Answer 



*The percentages of the total sample actually employed in each fi 
are shown for purposes of comparison. 

**This column is based upon responses by the 1,087 graduates who 
expressed a wish to change occupations and specified a choice. 



Making use of a scale originally developed at Cornell, the questionnaire 
probed the relative importance of eight occupational characteristics and the 
extent to which current jobs met these traits. The alumni indicated that most 
important were the opportunities to use special abilities, to be creative and 
original, to help others and to enjoy a stable future (Table 8-5)- Less 
> important were social status and prestige and the chance to earn a great deal 

of money. While current jobs fell somewhat short of alumni ideals, they were 
rated highest in those traits which alumni held most important, with one 
exception: the opportunity to be creative and original. (Table 8-5 is on 

% page 120.) 



17.1# 20.4# 

8.5 11.7 

3*9 10.6 

9.5 10.6 

6.8 10.2 

16.9 8.1 

11.9 7.0 

4.0 5.2 

9.6 4.5 

3.9 1.6 

7.7 10.1 



Total 100.0# 100.0# 
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TABLE 8-5 

Important Job Traits and Whether Current Job Satisfies Them 



"Below are some of the characteristics often associated with occupations 
and professions. Please indicate 



• • • 



r 



. . . How important each characteristic is to you." 

No 



Opportunity to use my special 

abilities 

Chance to earn a great deal of 

money .**.*.'* 

Permit me to be creative and original 
Give me social status and prestige . 
Enable me to look forward to a 

stable future 

Leave me relatively free of super- 
vision 

Give me a chance to exercise 

leadership ..." 



Opportunity to use my special 

abilities 

Chance to earn a great deal of 

money ; • 

Permit me to be creative and aiginaL 
Give me social status and prestige . 
Enable me to look foward to a 

stable future 

Leave me relatively free of super- 
vision 

Give me a chance to exercise 

leadership 

Give me an opportunity to help 
others 



Very 


Some 


Little 


None 


Answer 


Total 


tjM 


19.1 


1.5 


0.4 


1.6 




100.0$ 


21 .5% 


52.1 


19.8 


5.0 


1.6 




100.0$ 


57 . 4$ 


34.4 


5.8 


0.8 


1.6 




100.0$ 


l4.8$ 


53.3 


'24.5 


5.7 


1.6 




100 . 0 $ 


47 . 05 s 


41.6 


8.1 


1.6 


1.7 




100.0$ 


44.256 


39.9 ' 


10.3 


3.8 


1.8 




100.0$ 


53-756 


35.1 


8.0 


1.5 


1.7 




100.0$ 


. . .The 


extent 


to which your 


current 


job has 


each 

To a 
High 
Degree 


characteristic. 

Not 

Moder- at 

ately Slightly All 


No 

Answer 


• Total 


55 M 


30.9 


8.1 


1.7 




3.9 


100.0$ 


13. 8$ 


35-1 


24.7 


22.4 




4.0 


100.0$ 


38 . 6 % 


38.3 


15.7 


3.5 




3.9 


100.0$ 


19.6% 


49.3 


21.3 


5.7 




4.1 


100.0$ 


44.9$ 


37.3 


10.0 


3.8 




4.0 


100.0$ 


44.0$ 


35-8 


10.8 


5.^ 




4.0 


100.0$ 


37.6$ 


36.9 


16.4 


5.2 




3.9 


100.0$ 


50 . 2 $ 


28.1 


14.0 


3.7 




4.0 


100.0$ 
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Satisfaction with Employers 



/ fairly 1 Lgh level of satisfaction was expressed toward the graduates’ 
present employers (Table 8-6) . Only 11 percent definitely wish they were 
working for another employer, while l8 percent are not sure. A change of 
employer in the next three years is definitely planned by 11 percent of the 
graduates and is a possibility for another 20 percent. In contrast to the 
oldest graduates, alumni of five years earlier are almost twice as likely to 
plan a definite switch. Not surprisingly, low income is closely related to 
desires and plans for changing employers. Military servicer n and other govern- 
ment employees are the least satisfied with their employers. The most pleased 
are those affiliated with agricultural enterprises, hospitals, churches, and 
clinics, private non-manufacturing organizations, colleges and universities, 
and elementary and secondary schools. Yet, when asked if they expect to change 
employers in the next three years, college and university employees and those 
working for hospitals, churches, and clinics are more likely to plan a change 
than all other groups except military servicemen. While 12 percent of those 
working for a private manufacturing concern say they would like to change, 
only six percent plan to do so. (Table 8-6 is on page 122.) 

Alumni who expressed a desire to change employers were asked what type 
of employer they would now prefer, and they indicate a strong preference for 
colleges and universities (Table 8-7) . The federal government also proved a 
popular choice. The big shift would be away from elementary or secondaiy 
schools, military services and state and local government. (Table 8-7 is on page 1230 

Attitudes toward employer promotion policies are shown much more diverse 
(Table 8-8) . Two-thirds of the graduates are at least fairly satisfied with 
their employer’s policy for promotion, while one-third dislike it either 
slightly or greatly. There are no significant differences among the three 
graduating classes. By type of employer, those who most approve of their 
employers' promotion policies are in private non-manufacturing, in hospitals, 
churches, and clinics, in research organizations and institutes, and in the 
federal government. (Those in agriculture are. disregarded in this and several 
subsequent tables because of the very small numbers involved). Among the least 
satisfied are military servicemen and employees of state and local governments. 

(Table 8-8 is on page 12^.) 

Satisfaction with Fellow Workers 



The alumni were asked how they liked their supervisors, their colleagues, 
and their subordinates. Here they reserved the greatest criticism for 
those above them. (Since substantial but varying numbers of alumni had no job 
associates of one kind or another, these three tables are based only upon those 
alumni who responded with answers other than "not applicable.’’) 

Only 11 percent of the respondents dislike their supervisors, and only 
2 percent dislike them ’’greatly” (Table 8-9) . Those affiliated with colleges 
or universities and with hospitals, churches, and clinics express the greatest 
satisfaction with their supervisors, while those employed by elementary and 
secondary schools or in themilitary services are the least satisfied'. There 
are only slight variations by year of graduation. (Table 8-9 is on page 125.) 
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TABLE 8-7 



Employers Alumni Now Prefer 
(Those who desire a different type of employer only) 



"Do you wish you were working for an employer other than your present one?... 
(What type of employer?)" 



Percent Actually- Working 
for This Type of 
Employer (Total Sample) 



Percent Who Would Like 
to Work for This Type 
of Employer** 



College or university 


8.8# 


35.1# 


Private non -manufacturing 


29-7 


22.1 


Private manufacturing 


17.9 


12.1 


Hospital, Church, or Clinic 


8.8 


8.9 


Federal government • 


5.5 


8.7 


Exem-Second . Schools 


10.3 


6.2 


Research Organization 


2.6 


5.7 


U.S. Military Service 


4.5 


0.5 


State-Local Govt. 


4.1 


0.5 


Agriculture 


0.3 


0.2 


No Answer 




mm mm 


Total 


100.0# 


100.0# 



*The percentages of the total sample actually working for each type of 
employer are shown for puiposes of comparison. 

*#This column is based upon responses from the 437 graduates who expressed a 
wish to change employers, and who specified what type of employer they 
would prefer. 



Almost all alumni (97 percent) like the colleagues with whom they work 
(Table 8-10) . Differences by year of graduation and by type of employer are 
slight. (Table 8-10 is on page 12'6.) 

Satisfaction with subordinates is even greater (98 percent), (Table 8-ll) . 
The slight differences showed alumni who were employed by a military service or 
by a state or local government tend to be the least satisfied with their 
subordinates and those with an educational institution or research institute 
the most satisfied. (Table 8-11 is on page 127.) 



Satisfaction with Income 



Two-thirds of the alumni are generally satisfied with their income 
(Table 8-12) . Hot suprisingly, satisfaction with income is most pronounced 
among older alumni, who tend to earn the most money. (Table 8-12 is on page 12 f.) 

When graduates with the longest career experience (fifteen years after 
finishing their baccalaureate) are studied, medical workers report the most 
satisfaction with their incomes and teachers at all levels, the least 
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TABLE 8-8 



Satisfaction with Employ er's Promotion Policy by Year of_Graduation _ an a 

“ Current Employer 

(Those who responded "not applicable" omitted) 

"How much do you like your employer’s promotion policy?" 



Much 



All Graduates 

Year of Graduation 

1948 

1953 

1958 

Current Employer 

Private Manufactur. 
Private Non-Manufact . 
Agricultural 
Elem-Second . Schools 
Colleges -Universities 
U.S. Military 
Federal Government 
State -Local Govt . 
Research Organiz. 
Hospital-Church Clin. 



24.9 # 
25.3l> 
23 . 4 $ 



26.5$ 

30.7$ 
35*7# 
17.3# 
21.7# 
20 . 2 # 
25.5 # 
18.5# 



Fairly 


Dislike 


Dislike 


No 


Much 


Slightly Greatly 


Answer 


36.8 


21.1 


10.2 


7.4 


36.7 


20.9 


9.3 


8.2 


37.5 


21.4 


10.4 


5.4 


36.3 


21.1 


10.9 


8.3 


38.4 


23-9 


9.4 


1.8 


32.2 


17.5 


8.4 


11.2 


21.4 


7-1 


— 


35.8' 


41.2 


25.5 


15.3 


2 ...7 


43.0 


24.1 


8.4 


2.8 


. 32.5 


25.2 


l8.4 


3.7 


, 44.0 


20.6 


9.0 


0.9 


. 35*6 


26.4 


18.5 


1.0 


1 44.0 


21.0 


7.4 


1.7 


; 38.7 


18.2 


7.2 


9.2 



100.0# (8302) 



100 . 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
. 100.0# 
’ 100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 
100 . 0 # 



(1799) 

(2131) 

(l4) 

(873) 

(833) 

(440) 

(568) 

(379) 

(243) 

(499) 



(Table 8-13) . Despite their relatively low salary levels, fewer clergymen 
dislike their income "greatly" than do any other occupational groups. 

Graduates working for research organizations ana for private non-manufacturing 
are the most likely to he very satisfied with their incomes. Despite traditional 
reports to the contrary, federal government employees are less dissatisfied 
with their salaries than the average for all graduates. Satisfaction with 
income, not unexpectedly, rises with income. (Table 8-13 is on page .) 

Satisfaction with Career Progress 

Fortunately for the egos of the men involved and interestingly from a 
research point of view, the majority of the graduates rate their careers as 
more successful than those of their classmates. Two-thirds say their careers 
have "definitely" or "probably" been more successful, and less than one-third 
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